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ABSTRACT 


Attempts to control downtown development are almost 
as old as Toronto itself. The trouble is that all of these 
controls have been designed to promote the creation of new 
office buildings, not to improve the environment. 


From the first tentative attempts to introduce 
comprehensive planning in Toronto in 1909 until the present, 
planners have been faced with a conflict. The measures they 
use to promote new development strain the environment. But 
anything they do to improve the environment creates a problem 
for business. 


It will be the argument of this paper that the planners 
have never resolved this conflict. They have never found a 
way to promote development and, at the same time, produce a 
better downtown environment. 


The key to downtown has always been money. Develop- 
ments produced money first for the investors and secondly for 
the city. Planners have considered downtown the principle 
source of the city's prosperity. But they have never known 
exactly how much money this money-making machine actually 
makes. They have never known whether it costs more to provide 
services and facilities for downtown than the city receives 
back in revenue. Consequently all planning for downtown has 
been based on unproven assumptions about revenue. 


This paper will show that all attempts to control 
downtown development have failed in the past and there is 
little reason to believe they will succeed in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Origins of Failure 


"You wilt perhaps smile when I tell you that even at York, 
a town lot ts to granted in the front street only on eondttton that 
you shall butld a house of not less than 47 feet front, two storeys 
high and after a certain order of architecture, In the second street 
they may be somewhat less in front, but the two storeys and the mode 
of architecture are indispensable; and it ts only in the back streets 
and alleys that the tinkers and tailors will be allowed to consult 
their taste and circumstances in the structure of their habitations, 


upon Lots of one tenth of an acre." 


So wrote the Honorable Richard Cartwright in 1794, a year after 


York, as Toronto was then called, had been founded.+ 


Attempts to control downtown development are thus as old as the 
city itself. But one would:never guess that from looking at the 
skyline of downtown Toronto today. 

From 1958 when development began in earnest to 1973, 54 new 
buildings were added to the downtown skyline. The amount of available 
office space has increased from 14,400,000 square feet in 1960 to 


23,015,000 square feet in 1973.° 


lone Founding of Toronto, R.M. Anderson, 0O.L.S., Annual 


Report, Association of Ontario Land Surveyors, 1933. 


*Definitions of Downtown differ but for this report, I will 
consider as downtown everything from College St. south to the 
waterfront and from University Avenue east to Jarvis St. 


Scompiled from reports of the City Planning Board and 
Development Department, The Metro Planning Board and- 
the A.E. LePage Annual Surveys. 


And that's just the beginning. Developers are now building or 
have received City approval to build another seven buildings projected 
to add another 10,077,000 square feet of floor space to downtown. 

Then there are Metro Centre and Eaton Centre. Metro Centre is in the 
last stages of receiving civic approval and the development department 
predicts that this concrete een by the waterfront will add. 
11,090,000 square feet of "commercial space." Eaton Centre is a 
"superblock" development that will eventually fill up the 15 acres 
from Queen Street north to Dundas and from Yonge Street west to Bay. 
In February, Eaton Centre received building permits for the first phase, 
some seven acres fronting on Yonge St. Exact information about Eaton 
Centre is not available yet but there are places marked off in this 
first phase for three office towers, each 33 storeys high. I think it 
is safe to say that the first phase of Eaton Centre alone will add 
another one million square feet of office space to downtown all by 
itself." 

It will be the argument of this paper that despite a history of 
city planning in the city of Toronto that reaches back more than half 
a century, attempts to control downtown development have been for the 
most part, dismal failures. We are not much farther ahead now than we 
were in 1909 when the first tentative attempts were made to introduce | 


comprehensive planning to Toronto. 


4Major Developments’ Under Construction, Imminent, 
Uncertain and Récéntly Completed, City of Toronto 
yevelopment Department, no date. 


The trouble was that downtown planning was designed 
to promote development, not control it. The planners saw 
downtown as the source of the city's prosperity. It was a 
money-making machine and their job was only to expand the 
machine's productivity and keep it ticking over smoothly. 

If the machine had peen fully automated, their work 
would have been serene. Unfortunately, the money~making 
machine required people, sometimes in great numbers. 
Downtown was also an environment. The planners, both 
gentlemen and players were men of conscience and feeling. 
They also had to plan on behalf of the people who lived and 
worked downtown. 

But, what was good for people was not always good for 
business. 

As business grew and downtown expanded, it created 
strains on the environment. But the planners could not 
improve the environment without creating strains on business. 

It will be another argument of this paper that those 
who saw and continue to see downtown as a money-making 
machine have, by and large, had their way. 

In the first chapter, I will deal with the first 30 
years of planning, from 1909 to 1949 when City Council 
formally adopted the first comprehensive plan for Toronto. 
I will attempt to discern what the planners were thinking 


about when they approached downtown. 


The 1949 plan became the basis for the city's first 
comprehensive zoning by-law, passed in 1953. This by-law 
included the now famous 12 times coverage. This allowed 
developers downtown to put up buildings with floor space 
that amounted to 12 times the size of their lot. If their 
lot was 50,000 square feet they could put up 600,000 square 
feet of floor space. In the second chapter I will discuss 
how the planners who worked on a plan for downtown in the 
60's tried to cope with the awesome generosity of the 12 
times coverage. 

In the 60's, the Toronto Star and then the mayor and 
all his councillors began to talk about "Boomtown Loronto.<." 
By the early 70's, the boom had become so wildly expansive 
that the mayor and interested citizens had come to consider 
it a crisis. 

The mayor sponsored a holding by-law that limited 
the height of new buildings to 45 feet and their floor 
space to 40,000 square feet. Then City Council created a 
Core Area Task Force and appointed representatives from 18 
organizations to it. The task force was given the job of 
examining both the midtown and downtown areas and proposing 
new policies to deal with both areas. The task force has 
not yet produced its final report but in the last chapter 
I will discuss the work it has done so far and the holding 


by-law. 


So we have had over half a century of thinking and 
writing and planning focussed on downtown and in the end, 
what good has it all done? That is the question I hope 


this paper will answer. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Money~Making Machine: Downtown 
Planning to 1949 


"Tf you could plumb the minds of the leadership of any large 
urban community and look upon the urban area as they see tt, I am 
confident of the image that would emerge. Instead of seeing the 
Central Bustness District as an area containing one tenth of the etty's 
land and one twentieth of tts restdent population, the CBD would be 
the dominating image. This ts the target of the elite's datly 
commuting trips; tt ts the area which contatns the City Hall, the 
museums, the theatres, the night clubs, the apartments of friends and 
assoctates. It is the area in whteh the htstory and traditions of the 
etty are centred. In short, it ts the area which contatns almost all 
that matters in the etty for most of tts ctvie leadership. No wonder 
that there should be a bias -~ unintentional though tt may be -- in 


favor of the central district as a redevelopment site.” 

So wrote Raymond Vernon in Myth and Reality Of Our Urban 
Problems. Vernon believed that urban renewal was spotted 
close to the core of American cities because the business 
and cultural elites wanted to renew the Central Business 
District. They saw that although urban renewal was intended 
to help the poor, it could also serve their interests very 


well. 


Iyyth and Reality Of Our Urban Problems, Raymond Vernon, 


Joint Centre For Urban Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1962. 


Of course, they never said anything so crude. Urban 
renewal was always presented as a benefit to tne whole 
community. And indeed, it did provide housing for a few 
poor people. But Vernon abaecnts that most of the benefits 
went to a very few rich and well educated people. 

I believe a similar analysis can be made of the way 
planners approached downtown Toronto. They talked in terms 
of universal benefits and they even paid some attention to 
the problems of the environment. But the proposals they 
made were designed -- consciously or unconsciously -=- to 
aid a small and particular elite. 

In 1909, the Guild of Civic Art, a group of public 
spirited citizens and architects, published a handsome 
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pamphlet. It said proudly: 


"Porontontans used to say Toronto was going to be a great 
etty. We employ the present tense now. It IS a great etty. When 
the populatton. of a etty rises to 350,000, adds 15,000 yearly to 
tts numbers and erects 10 to 12 millton dollars worth of butidings 
every 12 months it has joined the ranks of the great cities." 


But this great city of 1909 was faced with a curious 


problem. "For a city of this size, it is remarkable how im- 


permanent much of the business section is." 


The solution? Planning, of course. 
"Civte improvement and City Planning are the remedies for the 


evils of congestion and population in ctttes. That tt is now recognized 


2Re ort On A Comprehensive Plan For Systematic Civic 
Improvements In Toronto, Toronto Guild of Civic 


Art, 1909. 


as such on this side of Atlantic ts evidenced by the statement of 
the American Civte Assoctation that thirty-nine American cittes are 
now adopting, to a greater or lesser degree, a systematic plan for 


future development." 

The report shows a marvellous photograph of a Toronto 
street dominated by a sagging line of stores, a restaurant 
and "auto-hire" company. There are 14 people on the street. 
The caption reads, "A central part of our city in need of 
improvement." 

This is contrasted with a photograph of a "European Example," 
which shows an elderly couple seated on a park bench in front of a 
huge and rather ugly equestrian statue. In the background is a 
neat and orderly park :‘but the only people in the picture 
are the old couple. 

On the following page is a photograph showing 19th 
eentury buildings of aneue eight storeys bordering on a 
park. The caption reads, "Where the business district and the 
park system meet."There are no people at all in this Bhotoseaons 

The Guild of Civic’ Art managed to get a grant and some 
technical assistance from City Hall to prepare a report. It 
was our first attempt at a master plan and then, as now, the 
report recommended a system of diagonal roads converging on 
a civic square. ° 


"An adequate etvie centre gives an atr of dignity and 


spactousness to the heart of the city where, 'most people do congregate.’ 


The leading main thoroughfares of the ctty should converge to this 
centre in order that development of the City may be harmonious 
along pre-determined lines, the stability of property values increased 


and the speculative element in city Lands lessened." 

They could hardly have made their intentions plainer. 
The public was going to get "dignity and spaciousness" downtown, 
These might be fine for downtown business and professional 
men but did they matter vey much to the people who worked in 
offices all day? Were "dignity and spaciousness" really their 
most pressing social needs? The report never even asked. 

For businessmen, however, the rewards were great. 
The civic centre would become the centre of development which 
would spread out along the diagonal roads in a kind of ripple 
effect. The master plan would be a blueprint for real estate 
interests. The speculators -- and one wonders if this wasn't 
just a genteel word for the eastern Europeans who at that 
time were crowding into the slums north of Queen St. -- 
would be thwarted. There is no explanation of why speculators 
couldn't buy up land along the great boulevards just as 
easily as the older and more WASPish interests. Perhaps the 
framers of the 1911 report simply assumed that those uncouth 
Europeans would never bother to read it. 

In 1928, while the 20's were still roaring, the 
provincial government passed an act ucts Toronto City 
Council to extend University Avenue south to Front St. and 


the new train station. University had been conceived of as 
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a kind of Grand Avenue leading down from Queen's Park but 
there was a bit of a problem with it. It stopped dead at 
Queen St. So City Council appointed a group of distinguished 
citizens to an "advisory commission" that was to offer advice 
about how to extend University Avenue. The commission 
decided it couldn't consider University Avenue separate 

from the Central Business District so it reported also "On 
The Improvement of The Central Business District." This 

was the first formal planning study of downtown Toronto. 

Between 1922 and 1928 the Central Business District 
had enjoyed an astonishing building boom. In the area south 
of Queen St. 16 new buildings had gone up, among them the 
Bank of Commerce, then the highest building in the British 
Commonwealth. 

To handle the traffic created by the new buildings, 
the advisory commission drew up a marvellous network of 
diagonal roads and traffic circles named after World War I 
battles. The extension of University Avenue was to include 
an arch that looks like the Arch of Triumph and a traffic 
circle called "Vimy Circle." If the network had ever been 
built, it would have made Toronto the rival of Paris. 

This road-building extravaganza was based on a modal 


split of only 20 per cent cars and 80 per cent public 


Report of The Advisory City Planning Commission 


with Recommendations For The Improvement Of The 


Central Business Section of The City of Toronto, 
April, IgyzgT 
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transportation entering the downtown core. In commenting 
on the report a year later, Mayor Sam McBride noted that 
the modal split for the whole city was 86 to ryr? 

The advisory planning commission made a passing 
acknowledgement of this fact and then went on to recommend 
a road building program that would have taken 15 years to 
complete and cost the city $13 million in a permament 
"revolving fund." This was justified because "motor vehicles 
are increasing in numbers year by year while automobile 
traffic is increasing in even greater proportion.” 

And here we are, some 45 years later, still arguing 
about how to bring more cars downtown. And the modal split 
2S. StLLI vonly “F0730. In planning, it seems, nothing changes 
very much. Or at least very quickly. 

The gentlemen planners of 1928 took a special interest 
in downtown because they assumed that nobody else would. In 


oo 20 
recommending their vast road improvement scheme they said: 


"ALL these street improvements, whtle matters of great 
importance, are to more or less degree, questions of local or regional 
tnterest and hence may be, and probably will be, carrted out as local 
improvements. 

"On the other hand, the central area of the ctty, the essential 
downtown, ts the conmon interest of the whole city. Almost every citizen 


uses the streets and ts acquainted with its traffie conditions, its 


Report of The Advisory City Planning Commi 


Street Extensions And Widenings In The City of 


Toronto, 1930. 


SReport of The Advisory City Planning Commission with 
Recommendations For the Improvement of The Central 
Business Séction of the City of Toronto. 
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publie buildings and monuments. The same applies in an even greater 
degree with regard to the visitor whatever rank or class. In the last 
analysts, tt ts an impression of the business area that the visitor 
earrtes with him as his impression of Toronto. 

"Furthermore, tt ts from this concentrated business area that 
a goodly part of the eity's revenue ts drawn. Within seven per cent of 
the etty area is ineluded one-third of the total assessment of the city. 

"Tt ts these constderations that prompt your commission to 
confine thetr reconmendattons to the doumtown area. There is also that 
of relative urgency. 

Without disparaging the need for improvements in other parts 
of the city, it is tneontestable that wtth the type of tall butldings 
now being erected in the downtown area, one such building erected in 
the line of a possible street extension or opening, virtually eliminates 
all hope of ever accomplishing such improvement. The erectton of costly 
buildings in downtown Toronto continues unabated with no let up in 
sight, and if action ts deferred in opening streets to improve traffte 


econdittons, etce., the opportunity ts gone for good." 

The commission did not, of course, suggest limiting 
the number or size of downtown buildings. That might have 
put a limit on the money-making machine. The commission 
might have endangered the city's prosperity. Instead, they 
recommended the expenditure of vast amounts of public money 
to ensure the growth of downtown. 

However, there were at least some people who saw the 
issue clearly. In the report of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research dated April 23, 1930, the report of the managing 


director had this to say about the problems of downtown: 


"There is a lively dispute between two schools of thought as 
to whether or not the modern skyscraper leads to congestion and it may 
be that insofar as the skyscraper substitutes vertical for horizontal 
motton, congestion ts not tnereased. But it ts not at all certain that 
the building of skyscrapers in a restricted downtown area does not 
tend to attract office demand from older butldings in similar centres 
distant from the main centre and thus during bustness hours, tnerease 
the density of population in the downtown areas. To the observer, it 
at least seems to be the fact that the building of skyscrapers in 
dountown Toronto has inereased the peak traffic on the streets and the 
peak load on the street cars by pouring onto the streets within a 
limited pertod thousands of persons all desiring immediate transportatton 
to their homes. If this be the case, it is idle for the City Council, 
with the taett approval of the taxpayers, practically to disregard the 
by-law restricting the hetght of butldings without studying carefully 
the affeet of the problems of the Toronto Transportation Commisston in 
dealing adequately with peak loads...It has not as yet been proven 
conclusively that in a eity about ten miles wide by six miles deep, the 
skyscraper ts an economic necessity, or that, in view of the increased 
use of the telephone for bustness purposes, a concentration of high 
buildings in a given area adds suffictently to the economy and — 
eonventence of carrying on business to counterbalance the disadvantages 


of excesstve concentration.” 

The planning commission of 1928 not only accepted 
unquestioningly the economic benefits of skyscrapers, they 
also accepted the social. benefits of monumental scale. It 
would provide "vistas" that would benefit workers downtown 
and impress visitors from out of town. 

Writing about University Avenue some 40 years later, 


the city's professional planners asked, "Are the original 
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objectives (of the 1928 planners) still valia2"’ The found 
that: 


"It ts doubtful that in 1970 the automobile ts looked upon with 
as much pleasure and pride as in the 1920's." and "The ortginal diagrams 
of the 1920's...show that the people of Toronto in those days aspired to 
the grand Beaux Arts concepts of city planning through large scale 
comprehensive design controls. The Avenue (Untverstty) north of Queen 
St. wtll be fully developed in the next 5 years or so in accordance 
with those controls. In the future, more emphasts should be given to 
the funecttonal requtrements of the land uses on University Avenue with 
a view to achieving comfort, convenience and enjoyment for the people who 


use the Avenue." 

I think this is a good example of how styles of concern 
have ensneeds But, of course, the argument of this paper will 
be that although styles have changed, the substance has not 
and when it comes to controlling downtown, we are not much 
farther ahead today than we were in the 1920's. 

As luck would have it, the report on University Avenue 
and downtown Toronto was issued in April, 1929. The great 
depression was only six months away. The comprehensive 
downtown and road building plan were abandoned. However, 
University Avenue was extended on a diagonal to Front St. 
but without the impressive arch and the "Vimy Circle." Of 
the 30 alternatives for University Avenue they considered, 
the members of the advisory commission considered this the 


worst. Ah well, such is life... 


th Review Of The University Avenue Bylaw, City of 
Toronto Planning Board, 1971. 
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During the 1930's, City Council was mostly concerned 
about public welfare and simple economic survival. But by 
1943, with the end of World War II predictable and post-war 
prosperity a reasonable assumption, the newly appointed 
planning board got down to developing a new "Master Plan 
For The ehiy se Toronto." The section on downtown gives a 
graphic description of what had happened to the money-making 
machine. ® 


"Tt has grown steadily since the founding of the City, a 
growth which until the advent of the skyscraper was lateral and 
uniform in density. This steady expanston of the district outward was 
checked when the first tall building, viz.: the old Traders Bank Building, 
was erected at Yonge and Colborne Streets. It came abruptly to an end 
with the erection of a group of skyscrapers at King and Yonge Streets, 
which had the immedtate effect of creating vacanctes in older buildings 
to the east. In the late 20's demands for office space were met by the 
demolition of low buildings on Bay St. and the erection of many tall 
structures in their place. This development, part of which was - 
speculative, coupled with an almost simultaneous decline in the wholesale 
business on Wellington St. over-ran the market with the result that older 
butldings were vacated and later demolished to eseape the taxes on 
. non-revenue' producing properties. The trend toward demolition in the 
eentral area was further accelerated by the erection of large office 
buildings near the edge of the area. The net result of this today is 
the existence in the downtown area of scores of vacant lots uttltzed for 
the parking of automobiles. This vaeant land, as some might suppose, ts 
not an indication of blight in, or abandonment of, the central area, but 
ts the dtrect result of the stacking of business space in tall buildings 


occupying little ground area, rather than betng spread out horizontally." 


Sannual Report, City of Toronto Planning Board, 1943. 
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In a pamphlet prepared for the public, the board said 
of downtown: ? 


"lL, That themain streets are mean tn appearance and unttdy. 

"2. That the whole area is aesthetically unattractive. 

"3. That tn vtew of present and estimated future traffte 
conditions, a progressive curtailment of the privtlege of parking at 
the curb will be necessary. 

"4, That there are few tf any suitable sites for the location 
and publte display of an important butlding or the proper grouping of 
publie and semt-publie instttutions. 

"5. That there are no open spaces other than untidy parking 
lots, 

"6. That traffie congestion ts accentuated by butldings of 
the skyscraper type." 


Downtown in 1943 sounds rather depressed and threadbare. 
To revive it, the planners of 1943 picked up on the planners 
of 1909 and recommended a civic square. And this was done 
when Nathan Phillips Square was created in the late 50's, 
almost half a century after it had first been suggested. 

The planners also recommended building enclosed municipal 
parking garages and fixing up privately owned parking lots so 
they wouldn't be such eyesores. But at the same time, they 
also recommended a network of "superhighways" that looks very 
similar to the ring road system that eventually became part of 
the plan for Metropolitan Toronto. 

So on the one hand, they were trying to control parking 


downtown and on the other, they were recommending a road system 


SMaster Plan for The City of Toronto, City of Toronto 
Planning Board, 1943. 
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that would make it easier for cars to come downtown. 

The 1943 plan was never officially adopted but a 
plan made in 1949 was and remained the city's "official 
plan" until 1969 -- although nobody seems to have paid 
much attention to it except the city legal department. 
The plan had nothing to say about downtown except for 
recommending four squares to bring a little light to the 
CBD. Except for Nathan Phillips Square, none of them was 
ever built. The plan's most important achievement was cutting 
off the northward spread of industry at Queen St. It's worth 
noting because it was the noe time the City considered 
limiting development as a check on traffic. The plan says:1° 


"Tt ts evident that the etty's major work district south of 
Queen between the Don River and Dufferin St. ts already too large for 
the workers to be accomodated in the etty's residential areas and 
already too large for the available traffic facilities by which the 
workers must proceed between the places where they restde and the places 


where they work,” 

The city was probably helped by the post-war expansion 
- of factories and working class housing into the suburbs. 
If this had not happened, I doubt whether City Council could 
have resisted the pressure for industrial expansion north of 
Queen St. But the fact is that the Queen St. line held and 
passavied the residential districts flanking the Central 
Business District and these helped keep downtown in some 


sense a "neighbourhood." 


10otficial Plan For The City of Toronto, City of Toronto 
Planning Board, 1949. 
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By 1949, planning had been a part of city life for 
30 years. But the plans produced had been designed only to 
stimulate development downtown. The idea that downtown 
development could expand so exuberantly it would threaten 
the whole city does not seem to have even occurred to the: 
planners. The reaction to the boom of the 20's -- a boom 
that seens almost quaint compared to what we have lived 
through in the last decade -- was simply to build a new 
network of roads and magnificent public works that would 
encourage still more development. Downtown was still a 
money-making machine and it was in this spirit that City 
Council laid the legal foundations for boomtown Toronto. 
The long struggle over the planning of downtown was about to 


begin. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Boomtown Vs. The Planners, planning 
from 1949 to 1969 


On June 9, 1952, Toronto City Council approved a 
report of the Property Committee recommending a small change 
in the proposed comprehensive zoning bylaw for the city. 

It was a change that was to have a devastating effect on the 
future of downtown development. 

The planners had laid out a gently graduated scale of 
density increases. The city would be divided into V1, V2 
and V3 areas. Vl would give a gross floor area of three 
times the lot coverage, V2 would give five times the lot 
coverage and V3 would give seven times the lot coverage. 

The V3 designation would apply to the downtown core of the 
city. The planners were trying for a kind of pyramid effect 
that would have the peak in the centre of the city and lowest 
densities on the residential fringes. The planners felt this 
would provide a gradual increase in density without any 


sharp separation between districts. But the Property 


Ivinutes of Toronto City Council 


2 conversations with Matthew B. Lawson, former City of 
Toronto Planning Commissioner. 
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Committee created a fourth category of density, V4, in which 
12 times the lot coverage would be allowed. 

A year later, on June 10, 1953, City Council voted 
to "change the entire floor area of Ward 3 south from and 
including the south side of Bloor St. by reclassifying V2 
areas as V3 areas and V3 areas as V4 areas." This meant 
that Bloor St. from Spadina to Jarvis and the whole of 
downtown from Queen St. south to Front and from Jarvis west 
to University would permit buildings with 12 times coverage, 

No planning studies preceded the 12 times coverage 
and no planning reports were ordered after it was sacueued. 
At the time it was passed no reasons etrenea by the aldermen 
are recorded in the minutes. According to the memory of 
Matt Lawson, the former planning commissioner of Toronto, it 
was something introduced late at night by Alderman Nathan 
Phillips and passed without discussion. 

Nathan Phillips, of course, became mayor of Toronto 
and presided over the first years of the downtown building 
boom. He was in public life long enough to see the concrete 
results of his ingenuity. 

It is tempting, with the sayeakags of hindsight, to 
think of the establishment of the 12 times coverage as a 
ghastly mistake, the work of ignorant ward heelers who were 
intent only in helping their pals make a fast buck out of 


real estate. Indeed, such an interpretation of civic history 
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has almost become orthodoxy among the reformers and even 
among the moderate centre of City Council that is under the 
thumb of Mayor Crombie. 

But Matthew Lawson, who became Toronto's Planning 
Commissioner in the year the zoning bylaw was passed has a 
different and more charitable view of what the aldermen 
thought they were doing 20 years ago. He remembers that 
emotionally they were still fighting their way out of the 
Great Depression. They didn't believe the economic boom of 
the early 50's was going to last. 

The attempts at general planning in 1943 and 1949 
which I quoted in the first chapter give a depressing 
picture of a downtown that was suffering from decay and 
mushrooming parking lots. Lawson recalls that when the 
Bank of Nova Scotia went up at the corner of King and Bay 
in the later 40's, it was the first new office construction 
downtown in 20 years. ang by the standards of the 60's, 
the 25-storey bank building seems quite modest. The 
entrepreneur developers had not yet discovered downtown. 
Development was still in the hands of the large financial 
institutions and they were exceedingly cautious. In such 
an atmosphere, increasing the floor area ratio of downtown 
from seven to twelve times coverage might well have seemed 
a simple, common sense way of stimulating development. 

The aldermen of 1953 probably only had the vaguest 


notion of what 12 times coverage would look like when the 
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developers and their architects began interpreting it. And 
it wasn't until the late 50's when the downtown building boom 
began in earnest that the full effects of this generous 
zoning began to be felt. By that time, Matt Lawson and the 
planning department were up to their hips in planning for, 
downtown Toronto. The planners worked on the downtown plan 
for five years and the politicians worked over the planning 
for another five years. But in the end, all this activity 
accomplished nothing beyond a few one-way streets. 

I find it astonishing to say this, but I can reach no 
other conclusion. After a decade of work by politicians and 
planners, we are no farther ahead now er we were 20 years 
ago. I find this a numbing fact to contemplate. And one 
that obviously requires some explanation. It raises questions 
about the value of planning that I think I'd rather not have 
to face. 

By the mid-50's when Lawson was beginning to get his 
department organized to produce a downtown plan, the planners 
had begun to realize that the prosperity which had been just 
around the corner for so long had already arrived and was 
likely to stay around for some time. They realized too that 
this prosperity was going to create its own problems, tn 
1956, the City planners and the new Metropolitan Toronto 
planning staff prepared a submission for a royal commission 


on Canada's economic future. Toronto's mayor, Nathan Phillips, 
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read the report and concerning downtown he said:° 


"The city as a commerctal centre ts more active today than 
at any time in its history. Wholesalers, retailers, real estate 
managements all agree upon the 'boom-toim' nature of Toronto which 
shares handsomely tn the nattonal prospertty. 

"The historical development of the doumtown area, the 
compactness and high degree of utiltzation create certain problems. 
Although there ts no noticeable shortage of business accomodation in 
terms of gross footage, some types of office buildings are obsolete 
and due for redevelopment. The extsting high density of development 
and street pattern prevent adequate provision of parking facilities 
to keep pace with the steadily increastng number of private and 
business vehicles entering the area during working hours. There ts 
also an acute shortage of amenity urban spaces such as small squares, 
vesting places, etc., to cater for the city's daytime population. 

"The existing deftetencies are likely to become more marked 


in the future and to be complicated by new demands placed on the city." 
Between 1959, when planning for downtown began in 

earnest and 1963 when the draft plan for downtown was released 

to the public, 21 new buildings were completed in downtown 

Toronto. These added 3,853,000 square feet of new floor 

space, Of these new buildings, eight were erected by 

insurance companies, three were by trust companies, four 

were company head offices and two were banks. * The institutions 


were still the dominant developers downtown. 


34 Submission To The Royal Commission on Canada's 


Economic Prospects by His Worship Mayor Nathan 
Phillips, 1965. 


+ Toronto City Planning Board Report, 1963. 
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By 1963, the boom was in full swing and some people 
were beginning to wonder where it would all lead. In the 
fall of 1962 the City of Toronto had gone to the Ontario 
Municipal Board for permission to expand the parking garage 
under City Hall. During the hearings an expert witness, 
John Walker, formerly manager of the Parking Authority and 
then comptroller of City Parking Ltd., showed that while 
motor vehicle registrations were rising steadily, the number 
of cars entering the downtown area had been declining since 
1953. In his written decision, OMB chairman, J.A. Kennedy 
wondered out loud, "If traffic is decreasing, does this 
presage a decrease in assessment?" and he warned the city 
and Metro that they should be looking into the questions.” 

Mr. Kennedy noted, "It is beyond question that the 
commercial and industrial assessment of the City of Toronto, 
representing as it does 60 per cent of the city's total 
assessment, is the economic backbone of the entire community." 

The city planners did look into the matter and they 
discovered that Walker's figures were probably erroneous 
because they were based only on peak hour accumulations of 
traffic pather than the steady in-and-out flow of cars. 
Looking at assessment, the planners discovered that business 
assessment had increased by $19,047,195 in the period from 


1954 to 1963, an increase if 20.5 per cent. 


) ‘ 
Report on trends in employment, assessment and 


traffic in downtown Toronto, City of Toronto Planning 
Board, 14 May, 1963. 
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However, downtown was playing a less important role 
in the overall Metro assessment. In 1955, downtown accounted 
for only 4.2 per cent of the total Metro assessment. By 
1959, this had risen to 14.8 per cent but by 1961, this had 
again declined to 10.1 per cent. 

Implicit in all planning that led from the visionary 
pamphlets of 1909 to the downtown plan of 1963, was the idea 
that the money-making machine was essential to the health of 
the city. Yet this pesponse to Chairman Kennedy was the only 
oceasion I could find in which the planners tried to discover 
just how much money the money-making machine actually made. 

Businessmen, however, had no illusions about what was 
going on during the 60's. In 1968 Warren G. Heenan told the 
Toronto Chamber of Commerce :° 


"The total cost of Canada's first subway, including right of 
way and rolling stock was $67 million. 

"This small investment tgnited a $10 billion development 
explosion along the route from Front and York Streets to tts northern 
terminal, Eglinton Avenue. ‘ 

"The appratsed value of all the land and faectlittes tin 
Metropolitan Toronto ts now $50 billion. $15 billion of this 
apprectation tn physical value has been added in the last 10 years and 
two-thirds of this is attributable to the extstence of the Yonge St. 
subway » 

"Properties along the subway route doubled and trtpled in value. 
Land prtees would have increased anyway but sales at $125 to $150 per 


square foot near the downtown subway stations became commonplace. 


appraisers! Journal, April, 1968. 
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"The 1952-1962 ten-year tnerease tn tax assessment tn districts 
contiguous to the Yonge subway line was 45% tn the downtown area. The 
assessment increase of the rest of the city averaged 25%. On thts basts 
the Yonge has earned enough new tax dollars to pay tts annual 


amorttzatton costs." 

It is doubtful: today if anyone would boast that land 
values have doubled or tuipied while taxes have increased by 
only 45 per cent. Mr. Heenan did not, in his joyful account 
of the benefits of the subway take into account the public 
cost of the freeway network which was then still proceeding 
unchallenged. Nor did he count the cost of such other 
services as water, sewers and building new schools. What 
was needed desperately in the 60's was a study of the revenue 
derived from downtown land in relation to the cost of servicing 
the buildings that stood upon it. But during the long debate 
over development control that took place in the 60's, City 
Council never ordered such a study. 

If downtown is, in fact, producing the bulk of the 
city's revenue, then the 12 times coverage was a wise action 
back in 1953. Any attempts now to improve downtown as an 
environment would have to be fitted around the 12 times 
coverage. But if the trend spotted in 1963 and hinted at in 
Mr. Heenan's speech in 1968 has continued and downtown is 
contributing less every year to Metro's assessment -= and 
presumably to the city's assessment -- then obviously the 
city would be quite safe in down zoning downtown. And in 
the long debate that followed the introduction of the downtown 


plan in 1963, down zoning became the crucial issue. 
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The downtown plan came before the public in three 
stages. The first was a set of background studies, then 
the plan itself and finally a supplementary report on the 
public reaction to the plan. Summarizing the plan five years 
later, the planners drily noted that it contained 45 
recommendations. / Many of these were housekeeping details 
or deal with such matters as transportation that were beyond 
the powers of Toronto City Council to deal with. 

In this paper I am going to concentrate on the section 
dealing with environment and zoning. These were the most 
controversial sections, the sections most of the political 
infighting was all about. 

The background studies for the 1963 plan began by 
predicting that in 1980 there would be 25,163,000 square 
feet of office space downtown. ® But by 1971, according to 
the E.A. LePage real estate company, office space downtown 
had already reached 20,322,467 square feet.” The downtown 
office building outran in a few years all attempts to contain 
a Ege . 

The section of the background studies on design makes 


fascinating reading today and I think it's worth quoting from 


th Review Of The Plan for Downtown Toronto, City of 
Toronto Planning Board, 24 September, 1968. 


Sowntown Toronto, Background Studies For The Plan, 
Technical Series No.1, June, 1963. 


Sannual Real Estate Market Survey, Metropolitan Toronto, 
1972 edition. 
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at some length. It's hard to believe such a radical critique 
could come out of the city's own planning department. Lawson, 
by his own account and from what other people have told me, 
always had good relationships with downtown businessmen. 

But in this case, he put himself out front with a scathing -- 
and very readable -- attack on the environment of downtown. 


"The visual form of downtown exhibits defects, chief of which 
ts the chaotte, characterless nature of the greater part of tts overall 
area, Much of the area south of Queen Street ts without structure, 
boundartes of the intense core etther petering out with a certain ttred 
vagueness west of Church Street, or ripped and tattered towards 
Universtty Avenue, The village and Chinatown resignedly wait for the 
axe to fall. North of Queen Street are many acres of pure chaos, the 
largest and worst being east of Yonge St. to Jarvis Street, from 
College to Dundas Street. This area is undifferentiated as to activity 
and spatial organization. It ts an old area of mixed uses, a stagnant 
backwash... 

"Downtoun ts singularly Lacking in urbantty of architecture 
and tn the wtder compositions of mass and space whtch are such an 
important aspect of ctvte destgn. 

"Some stretches of old frontage extst whteh, whtle possessing 
eonstderable architectural merit, are not of the order to warrant great 
efforts for their preservation. The south frontage of Front Street 
between Seott and Church Streets, a stretch of brick facade on the south 
stde of Queen Street between Church and Jarvis Streets, and porttons of 
Wellington Street come to mind. 

"A etty's design inventory would inelude numerous elements that 
ean delight or fulfill a need. Once more, Downtown's balance sheet 
displays poverty. Benches are rare enough to become news when one was 
placed outstde the Board of Trade Building at No,1ll Adelaide St. West. 

"Paved surfaces are so monotonously drab that in flamboyant 


desperation some artists painted floral patterns on the stdewalks of the 
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Village. Where Downtown can people walk with pleasure? There are no 
places of open-air coneourse, nowhere for people to meet,chat, eat a 
lunch, watch others go by, or feed ptgeons. There are no publte 
squares, little planting, no prominent fountains with gay jete and 
murmur of water, no ponds to receive a toy satlboat or reflect a 
facade, no open rink with swirling skaters, no looking for anything. -. 
Except for Adam Beck on University Avenue there ts no sculpture. 

There are few memortals in the middle of University Avenue and a badly 
placed one obstructs City Hall's entrance. 

"There are no exotie obeltsks or needles, only one marker 
proclaiming history at 82 Bond Street, no arcs of triumph, no Kiosks, 
no comfort stations, no bus or street car shelters, no flag poles, no 
reltes salvaged from a hallowed object or event. Downtown has little 
to surprise, entice, explore or delight. A flat site, it ts not even 
relieved by change of levels. 

"Some positive elements of ugliness exist, and a listing of 
these would include: - 

" ~ Ugly gashes of surface car parking lots exposing and 
ereating chaos of spaces and buildings. 

" _ Messy rear Lanes 
- Wirescape 

" . Tatty news-stands 

" . Insensitive design and location of details -- signs and 
street furniture... 

"The effects of tall butldings on the street may be observed 
on Bay Street between Richmond and King Streets. They pterce the 
vertical vtewing limits of the observer at street level, who cannot 
posstbly grasp them in their entirety and who misses whatever care and 
attentton the architect may have lavished tn proportion, fenestration 
and detailing. The very height of the butlding proves baffling to 


an architect who may still be committed to the traditional architectural 


L075 should be noted that this paragrpah was written 


before construction of the new City Hall with its 
pool and winter rink had been completed. 


devices. Where both sides of the street are lined with tall buildings 
the ‘canyon effect’ is produced robbing the street of light, dwarfing 
the observer. The tall buildings also generate large volumes of 
pedestrian and vehicular traffte, both to be accomodated tn a street not 
designed for them. The design chaos is compounded by the individual 
treatment of each building, demanding that the observer regard tt as a 
symbol of community significance,beyond anything that the building might 
possess... 

"Mentton has been made before about the fatlure of Downtown to 
provide the individual with the etvte elements that delight. Added to 
thts, there is the danger of indifference to human scale, partteularly 
in the area subject to high land values and consequent high butldings, 
and heavy traffic. As the commercial pile around Bay Street expands 
it will create what is a veritable man-made mountain. The elements 
that go to make up the mountain will tnereasingly be tmmersed and lose 
individuality, unless they create their own space. At close range, they 
will be an impersonal backdrop. From far off, the skyline will appear 


as a mountain..." 
Background studies played with alternatives rather 
than suggesting specific remedies. But the official plan 


that was circulated among public organizations went into 


great detail. The section on design saia:*? 


"An essential funetton of this plan ts to present a proposal 
for the overall design of the downtown area, a concept which can be a 
guide to the etty and to prtvate developers and which, carried out over 
the years, wtll give downtown a cohesive character and the quality tt 
now lacks. 

"It must be elear that Downtown Toronto is the heart of a 


great etty and metropolitan area. Each part within downtown must be 


ITeyan For Downtown Toronto, City of Toronto Planning 


Board, 1963. 
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recognizable, with its own character and boundaries, yet related to 
its surroundings and the entire area. Every part needs to be made more 
attractive, both tn its general aspect and tn detail... 

"To try to give the whole district greater unity and clearer 
definition tt ts proposed that the major artertes on tts edges -- 
University, Front‘and Jarvis -- be further emphasized. Tree planting, 
central boulevards, suitable highway lighting, street signs should be 
used tn a way that would gtve them an impressive continutty. The 
connection between Jarvis and Front would be cemented by the St. Lawrence 
Centre project, and great care should also be taken with the gunetton 
of Front and University. 

"Reaching in from Universtty Avenue the City Hall and Square 
complex ts a major opening, a spactous, handsome composttton clearly 
setting off the boundary of the contrasting office mountain to the 
south. Continuing on along the north stde of Queen Street, every effort 
should be made to create continuous landseaping and tree planting 
except at Yonge Street where the shopping district breaks through. 

From Osgood Hall to Moss Park, thts feature could gradually be butlt 
up to give Queen Street character and attractiveness, link together 
the east and west sides of the dtstriet and be a pleasant divider 
between the areas north and south of the street. To a lesser extent, 
eontinuous tree planting on College and Carlton Streets wouid have a 
simtlar effect. 

"thin the main business core, the major streets should be 
recognized as formal spaces. Flanking buildings should be related to 
one another and should not overwhelm the streets, reducing them to dim 
eanyons. On streets crossing the core'’s perimeter, terminal features 
should be created to give them character and identity. The tower of 
the present City Hall ts an excellent example of a terminal feature. 

"Building sttes now run at right angles. to the streets, tnto 
the interiors of blocks, and here it is proposed that an informal, even 
trregular arrangement of space and building be encouraged. Each 
butlding should bear a happy relationship to tts neighbours, to spaces 
and pedestrian ways around it. An overall order would be achieved by 
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earrying through the dominant grid pattern, using tt to determine the 
ortentation of buildings. 

"In thts way the informal, irregular but orderly development 
within each block would tte tn with the streets as the major formal 
spaces withtn the core, and these in turn would lead to the perimeter 
where the major arteries would at the same time create an impressive 
boundary and lead outwards into the etty and region. This articulation 
could be carried through in lighting; highway tlluntnation for the 
pertmeter, a warm wash of tneandescent light on the tntertor streets, 
such as is now used on Yonge Street, and informal varied lighting 
within the blocks to suit the adjoining buildings. 

"The identity of the finanetal district should be further 
emphasized by the creation of a memorable feature at its very heart, 
the corner of King and Bay Streets. In the midst of the congestion of 
buildings so huge and tightly packed that they cannot be properly seen 
the greatest emphasts would be achteved by space -- a square or plaza 
combined wtth fine fountains or statuary. 

"The new City Hall and Square will provtde a foeus to the 
government area and an attempt should also be made to create a vtstble 
emphasts at Queen and Yonge, the heart of the shopping area. 

"The connectton between dtfferent parts of downtown can be 
emphastaed by the use of tree planting on major streets, such as Queen, 
Bay and Church and picking out the features which would be recognized 
from several directtons. St. James Cathedral ts an excellent example. 
The conneetton between downtown and the harbour ts also proposed to be 
reereated as outlined tn 'The Cone of the Central Waterfront’ plan. 

"Everywhere there ts a great need for reltef from the congestion 
of massive buildings in the finanetal core, for reltef from dull, 
barren parking lots tn all areas. Street facades can be greatly improved, 
overhead wires should be eliminated and the clutter of poles, signs, 


trash baskets, newspaper boxes, telephone booths and the other bric-u-brac 


12 one can only wonder how the writers of this plan 


would have evaluated Commerce Court and the Toronto 
Dominion Centre. 
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that makes our miscellaneous street furniture badly needs re-designing 

to some reasonable standard of order and attractiveness. The lead 

given by the City on Yonge Street some years ago could be followed with 
great profit throughout downtown. Good housekeeping by the City, cleaning 
of streets, removal of garbage, prompt maintenance and repatr of all 

roads and fixtures, could also be a great ineentive to private owners. 
Neglect can be dtscouraging. 

"Whatever assets we have such as fine historie butldings, 
cathedrals, towers and terminal features, the lakeshore and major avenues 
should be enhanced and made the most of so that they can add diversity, 
interest, and excitement to downtown. The area ts not well endowed, but 
much can be done if there is a consistent effort on many fronts, from 
street maintenance to major new projects. 

"Everything. that can be done to make downtown more interesting 
and beautiful, every step towards the realization of a concept that 
imprints downtown on the public mind as an efficient and attractive 
eentre, will help make tt more appealing to bustness and tnvestors as 
well as increasing the publte pride and pleasure in the heart of their 


community." 

The planning board held meetings with representatives 
of just about every organization that might conceivably have 
had an interest in downtown development .1? These ranged all 
the way from the Toronto Real Estate Board to the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Toronto to the Lawyers Club to the Annex 
Ratepayers Association. In general, they all seemed to he 
pleased if not exactly enthusiastic about the design i onweawes 
The Association of Women Electors and the Board of Trade even 


made written presentations in which they specifically supported 


3p owntown Plan -- Supplementary Report (Appendix 5), 


City of Toronto Planning Board, 1964. 
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the design proposals. Nevertheless, the supplementary report 
on the downtown plan backed away from the vehemence of the 
technical studies and from even the more moderate language 

of the plan itself. The section on design says, in part: 


"In formulating proposals to make downtown Toronto pleasanter 
and more attractive tt has been necessary -- as indeed with the Downtown 
Plan as a whole -~ to steer a course in which vistonary ideals are 
tempered by awareness of practical possibilities. This almost 
inevitably leaves the proposals open to the charge, on the one hand, 
that they do not go far enough to be satisfactory, and on the other, 
that they go too far to be practical. In fact, while difficulttes might 
be eneountered in putting some proposals into effect, none should prove 
tnsurmountable and the results, while perhaps falling short of the tdeal, 
would certainly be an improvement in the visual character of the 


downtown area..." 

The most popular idea had been the creation of a 
downtown park although ne 1963 stad had no specific suggestion 
for one. The supplementary report fielded this demand by 
pointing out that the creation of a walkway linking City 
Hall Square with the new art gallery and perhaps with other 
pedestrian walkways and open spaces, "Toronto would be 
enriched by a whole series of open spaces of varied size and 
character scattered about the area and linked to each other 
to the main pedestrian concentrations. This system would 
provide amenities at least equal to whose that a single park 


could supply; but if the proposal for vertical separation of 
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pedestrians and vehicles is not pursued a it would t 
appropriate to re-examine the position to see whethe 
how further open space could be made available." 

But to secure that kind of linked-up open space, the 
City had to acquire some control over design of buildings. 
And the question of design control became the most crucial 
issue introduced by the plan. The provisions for development 
control were almost buried on the last page of the 1963 plan 
and were elaborated to only threepages in the supplementary 
report. Matt Lawson remembers that this was a deliberate ploy 
on the part of the planners. 

Lawson knew well what the fight would be over and he 
was afraid that if he stressed development control in the 
draft, the whole plan might be rejected. So they isolated it 
at the end, discussed it briefly and hoped they could get the 
plan accepted and concentrate their energies on implementing 
development control. 

To some extent the ploy worked. The plan proposed a 
down zoning from twelve to nine nes eeuenans and a bonus 
system that would give the additional floor space back to the 
developer who met "plan objectives." In addition, the plan 
said, "For the more critical parts of downtown (such as the 
financial district) each new development proposal should be 


aa system of linked-up surface and underground pedestrian 


passageways first outlined in the 1959 report, The 
Pedestrian In Downtown Toronto; and discussed in _ 
Chapter One. This was elaborated and reiterated in 
the downtown plan and brought out again in The report, 
One Foot Downtown, in 1966. 
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reviewed by the City. The City may wish to encourage features 
of public value by tax incentives to developers."1° 

City Council passed the downtown plan "in principle" 
in May, 1965. But then began the long fight over implementation 
and how a procedure for "reviewing" developments might work. 
At the request of the Committee on Buildings and Development, 
the planning staff came up with four alternative ways of 
controlling development. ?® 

The first, "Alternative A," lowered the zoning to nine 
times coverage and allowed the developer to get the 12 times 
coverage only through a bonus. This was essentially the 
proposal set out in the draft plan for downtown. A review 
committee would decide on whether a development deserved a 
bonus. They would judge the development proposal according 
to how well it met standards set out in the official plan. 

This would have protected the developer's right to 
build but if he wanted to build to the maximum, he would 
have to submit his plans to City Hall. The planners anticipated, 
and probably quite correctly, that every developer would want 
the maximum amount of floor space. This would have given the 
Planning Board and City Council effective control over major 
developments downtown. 


1S pian for Downtown Toronto, City of Toronto Planning 


Board, 1963. 
16 preliminary Comments On Alternative Methods of 
Development Control in Downtown Toronto, City of 
Toronto Planning Board, December 3, 1965. 
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"Alternative B" was simply to prepare a comprehensive 
downtown plan and then to declare all of downtown a 
re-development area. This would have meant that every 
development, regardless of ie, Wowie have to come before 
City Council. 

The trouble with this, the report pointed out, was 
that unless Council voluntarily gave up the rights of 
expropriation contained in declaring downtown a redevelopment 
district, no developer could ever be sure of permission to 
build. But if Council gave up the compulsion contained in 
the right to expropridte, all the: power of declaring downtown 
a redevelopment area would be lost. A developer who failed 
to get his plans approved cola simply hold onto his land 
and hope for better luck with the next Council. 

"Alternative C" would have meant the repeal of the 12 
times aouabave and the application of a restrictive zoning to 
downtown. The official plan would be written in great detail 


and each development would require a separate amendment to 


'. the zoning bylaw and possibly even an amendment to the official 


plan. 

This would have meant the developer no longer had a 
guaranteed right to build. But it also meant that City Council 
would have absolute control over ali downtown development. 

| "Alternative D" was essentially the same as "C" only, 
instead of referring everything to the official plan, the plan 


would remain general and the operative control would be the 
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zoning bylaw. This would be amended for each successive 
development. 


Discussion quickly eliminated both "Alternative B" 


and "Alternative D." The debate hunkered down on alternatives 
WAN and "¢." Walter Manthorpe, the commissioner of develop- 
17 


ment, wrote a long report favouring "Alternative C." 
But at the same time, he wanted to "streamline" the procedure. 
Developments were to come before a committee of public 
officials and they were to be allowed only four weeks to 
report. And, most significantly, he said, "If plan regulations 
are properly framed, it will be unnecessary to submit these 
projects to the Planning Board. The design review procedure 
recommended by the Board itself does not include the Board in 
decisions on individual projects." 

This was only partly true because although the board 
had recommended a review procedure by public officials, this 
was clearly intended to supplement the normal procedures of 
the Planning Board and the planning department, not to replace 
them, a 

However, Manthorpe went on to weecmeed that a small 
subcommittee of the Committee on Buildings and Development 
deal with new development proposals and then pass their 
recommendations up to Council and finally to the OMB for 


final approval. Manthorpe also wanted an amendment to OMB 


T Downtown Plan and Development Control, Walter Manthorpe, | 


Commissioner of Development, 10 February, 1966. 
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procedure that would put the site plan bylaw into effect in 


a specific -- and presumably short, although Manthorpe didn't 
spell this out -- period if no complaints were lodged against 
Dis 


The political implications of Manthorpe's enthusiasm 
for tiene tee C" are plain enough. It would remove the 
process of development approval from the Planning Board and 
concentrate it in his department and in the Buildings and 
Development Committee. Matt Lawson recalls that the majority 
of politicians were delighted with "Alternative C" and he 
believes that in this case, Manthorpe was Simply acting as 
their spokesman, 

Lawson, with the detached wisdom of a man who is 
pretty well out of the fray now, believes the politicians 
wanted control suer development because it increased their 
own power. The good of the city and the health of downtown 
had nothing to do with it. As Lawson looks back on the 
politicians he worked for, he finds in their character an 
“ innate love of power for its own sake. It's a personality 
trait Lawson believes infects ali politicians regardless of 
what ideology they profess. 

This would certainly explain why some of the aldermen 
who are thought of as "Old Guard" now were eager to get 
control of downtown development back in 1966. And why the 


"yeformers" who would have opposed them had they been in 
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office then, are just as eager to get much the same kind of 
control over development now. Of course, both sides would 
give very different reasons to the public for wanting that 
control. But Lawson believes that underneath their public 
postures "Reform" and "01d Guard" politicians are the same 
kind of animal. And I suspect that he is dead right. 

Lawson attempted to rebut Manthorpe by pointing out 
that with "Alternative C" the city would risk "losing the 
18 


goodwill of the developers.” 


"The City's control ts stronger under ‘Alternative C' but in 
inereasing the control, the City ts apt to lose the co-operation of 
developers and posstbly thereby defeat some of the objectives of the 


plan." 

As for Manthorpe's suggestion that the process of 
re-zoning should be speeded up by having developments bypass 
the Planning Board and go directly to the Committee on 
Buildings and Development and then to City Council, Lawson 
quietly pointed out that there would be no probability of 
delay if Council adopted "Alternative A." 

The arguments over the two alternative forms of 
development control became so complex that the Planning Board 
requested the Chief Planner to draw up a complete 


list of their good and bad points listed side by side. This 


he did on July, 19 a The report was seven pages long and 
18) owntown Plan -- Development Control, Matthew B. 
Lawson, Commissioner of Pla-ning, 22 April, 1966. 
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Report on Development Control in the Downtown Area, 


Matthew B. Lawson, City of Toronto Planning Board. 
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makes confused reading even now. At the end of it, Lawson 
quietly reiterated his position. Under the heading, 
"Relation of City and Developer," Lawson said that with 
"Alternative C:" 


"Although the developer ts made aware by the Official Plan of 
what use he may be allowed to make of his land, he may be refused 
permission to develop on the grounds of failing to meet certain 
negottable aspects of his development. Most stgnificantly, he may be 
refused permtsston on the basts that hts site should be enlarged, 

"Under this alternative, it ts questionable whether the developer 
would feel encouraged to co-operate with the City. The effectiveness 
of the City's control in practice might well be sacrificed by this lack 
of co-operation and by the general lack of confidence in the plan due 


to the frequency of tts amendment," 


However, under "Alternative "A:" 

"The fact that the publte confers permtsston to spectfte 
development rights while requiring the developer to provide reasonable 
standards in his development, encourages free collaboration between the 


developer and the City tn attaining the objectives of the plan." 

The Planning Board appointed a special committee to 
deal with the problem of development control and on February 
25, 1967, the Chairman of the Board, L.A. Oxley reported that 


20 The whole of downtown was 


a compromise had been reached, 
to be placed under a holding by-law, a special "H" category. 
This followed the outline of "Alternative C." But at the 


Same time, there was to be a review committee consisting of 


one alderman, one member of the Redevelopment Advisory 


One ort of The Chairman, Mr. L.A. Oxley on the meetings 


of the Special Committee of the City of Toronto 


Planning Board to deal with development control in 
the downtown area, 
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Council, one member of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, and the acmmussionens of public 
works, development and planning. Development rights up to 
the 12 times coverage would be protected under the zoning 
bylaw but the review committee would pass judgement on 
"The eymenaenent oe buildings and spaces" and "The arrangement 
of access and service requirements."*2 
Lawson recalls that this compromise was forced on the 
Planning Board by the politicians. They quietly passed the 
word that if Lawson and the Board did not accept it, they 
would have a lot of trouble with the comprehensive plan for 
the whole city for which Lawson was eeepanine the final draft. 
Lawson and the Board accepted the compromise with as much 
grace as they could muster. 
Throughout this period, Lawson had been able to count 
on the support of the Redevelopment Advisory Council. But 
in the end, even though this group represented much of the 
financial power of downtown, it was overruled by the power of 
the new entrepreneur developers. 
Back in 1960 when the background studies for downtown 
were getting underway, Mayor Nathan Phillips had asked 
Allen Burton, the president and managing director of Simpson's 
to pick a group of downtown businessmen to work on the downtown 


21 eormer Alderman David Rotenberg told me that Alderman 


Fred Beavis, who first supported "Alternative C," 
then turned against it and referred to the "H 
category" as "The H Bomb" in Council debates. 
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plan. The first meeting of the RAC was held in the plush 
and very exclusive York Club on January 26, 1960, and the 
group that Burton picked shows the kind of implicit power 
the RAC was to have.?? 
Among the 12 members at the first meeting were 
J. Page Wadsworth, the Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce; Allan Y. Eaton, 
Comptroller of the T. Eaton Co.; Conrad Harrington, the 
Vice-President of the Royal Trust Co.; S.M. Grossage, 
Vice-President of the Eastern Division of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; and Sydney Hermant, the President of the 
Imperial Optical Co. 
| It was, as they say, a blue ribbon group. It met 
monthly through the 60's with Lawson and occasionally with 
Manthrope to discuss the downtown plan. The RAC backed 
Lawson's attempt to reduce the zoning but opted first for 
10 times coverage instead of 12. But then the RAC accepted 
Lawson's nine times coverage and, despite some strenuous 
arguing from Manthorpe, opted for the "Alternative A" that 
aween wanted.79 | 
Lawson believes this was because the RAC was made 
up almost exclusively of representatives of different 
finaneial institutions and these institutions, as developers, 


saw no trouble at all intailoring their development plans to 


the proposals Lawson had made. 


22uinutes of the Redevelopment Advisory Council. 


23uinutes of the Redevelopment Advisory Council. 
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R. Barry Tackaberry, who is now the permanent secretary 
of the RAC, a paid position, likes to tell people that RAC 
members speak only as individuals and not as representatives 
of their companies, and as individuals they are deeply 
concerned about the quality of life downtown. One can wonder 
somewhat cynically just how objective representatives of 
Eatons and the Bank of Commerce could be about development. 
But after reading through the minutes of their debates about 
the downtown plan, I believe they were genuinely concerned 
about the future of downtown as an environment and they were 
willing to accept limitations on development in order to 
protect their turf. 

However, by 1968, Lawson had resigned and the developers 
were beginning to replace institutions in construction of new 
buildings downtown. When the Planning Beas asked for the 
opinion of the Urban Development Institute, the public 
relations voice of the developers, UDI, said it would accept 
the review procedure with three conditions. It would apply 
only to Toronto; it would not limit the size of buildings; 
and it would not deal with the size of the site.*! 

This meant that the review board would be dealing only 
with the relatively minor questions of "The arrangement of 
access and service requirements." But the Planning Board 


24 Memorandum re: Review Procedure, City of Toronto 


Planning Board, 11 June, 1968, and Report on 
Holding By-Laws and Development Review Legislation, 
28 June, 1973. 
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and Council accepted the restraints asked for by UDI and 

so amended the proposed legislation. This was a real 
indication of how power had shifted during the 60's. At the 
beginning of the decade, the mayor had sought the cooperation 
of the banks, trust companies, and the two major department 
stores. Implicit in the choice of members for the ReGsaneex 
ment Advisory Council and in the amount of time that Lawson 
and Manthrope spent with them was the understanding that no 
plan for downtown could be effective without their assent. 
But by 1968, both the Planning Board and Council were making 
crucial changes at the request of the entrepreneur developers 
who belonged to UDI. 

As things worked out, not even the watered down review 
procedure ever went into effect. The City had to secure an 
amendment to the City of Toronto Act to give the review board 
power. The bill came before the Private Bills Committee 


25 It was rejected. 


of the Provincial Legislature in March, 1969. 
No record is kept of the debate on amendments that don't pass 
but Lawson recalls that the suburban developers vehemently 
opposed the review procedure. For years, suburban sound Ue: 
had been pressuring them and signing development agreements 


with them that were of questionable legal validity. The 


suburban developers were afraid that the review procedure 


25Report on Holding By-Laws and Development Review 


Legislation, City of Toronto Planning Board, 
28 June, 1973. 
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would spread from the city to the suburbs and they would be 
faced with a whole new set of hurdles to clear before they 
could get permission to build. 

By that time, the Official Plan for the whole city was 
just about ready and the plan for downtown was simply absorbed 
into it. The 12 times coverage remained. The plan said 
that future zoning issues would be dealt with in a Part II 
study. “° This was saying, in effect, that all the work done 
already on the downtown plan would remain in the archives of 
the Planning Board until some future planner looked it up. 

So far, it remains untouched. 

The official plan does say that in considering 
amendments to the zoning bylaw, "Council may require the 
approval of development application in the Central Area and 
in Commerce Areas deat eqated on Generalized City Plan Map 
with respect to: 

(t) the hetght and location and spacing of buildings: 


(it) the number, location and width of entrances and extts 


for motor vehicles and pedestrians; and 


(tit) the area and shape of the parcel of land on whitch the 


butlding is to be erected. 


But since downtown buildings can achieve the maximum 


floor coverage without amendments to the zoning by-law this 


26 oFFicial Plan for the City of Toronto Planning Area 
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provision has little effect. The only time the city has any 
leverage is when the developer wants to close off a street. 

As for the environment, all the powerful language of 
the background studies for the plan and the less powerful but 
still forceful. language of 1963 draft were lost. The Official 
Plan of 1969 says only: 


(a) It is the poltey of Counetl to encourage the concentration 
of finanetal and related business, of retail trade, of entertatnment 
and the arts tn the Central Area. 
(b) Counetl will encourage a spatial relationshtp of butldings 
and uses permitted in the Central Area whtch will be funettonal, 
attractive and enjoyable. - . 
. (e) Within the Downtown distrtet of the Central Area, Council 


will eneourage coneentration of commerctal office buildings. 

But,.-of course, all these are only policies, not laws. 
They may have some influence on City Council but they are. oh 
no way binding on the developer. In fact, they are irrelevant 
unless the developer seeks rezoning and in most cases, he 
doesn't have to do that. 

So, incredible as it seems to me even as I write this, 
there is no operative plan for downtown Toronto. ‘Ten years of 
work by the planners on downtown came to nothing more than a. 
couple of paragraphs of good intentions in the Official Plan. 
The only effective control on downtown development remains 
the zoning bylaw passed by a tired City Council late at night 
in 1953. 

When I put this proposition to Matt Lawson, he said 


it was not as depressing a result as it seemed to me. Even 
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though he had no legal power to limit development, he still 
had enormous powers of persuasion. He found these particularly 
effective in dealing with the developers of the Toronto 
Dominion Centre. 

Perhaps a chief planner with Lawson's air of dignified 
authority could act persuasively on developers. But hLawson 
is gone now and, frankly, I don't see anyone on the planning 
staff who might be able to command the same respectful 
attention from businessmen and developers. And except for the 
45 foot height limitation recently imposed by Council -- 
and which has not yet been approved by the Ontario Municipal 
Board and which is temporary in any case -- the only meaningful 


control on downtown development remains the 1953 zoning bylaw. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Hangover, downtown planning in the 70's 


i a The Chatrman and Members of the Butldings and Development 
Committee 
"Prom: Mayor David Crombie 


"Subject: Development Control. 


"Comments: For some time tt has been clear that the city's Zoning By-law 
established in 1953 is not sufficient to create orderly growth and 
stabtltty in Toronto. 

"As Mr. Barker (the chief planner) himself points out tn his 
memorandum to this Committee and myself, there is concern that the By-law 
ts overly permisstve in the wide uses permitted and the densittes 
avatlable and unlimited heights in industrial and commercial zones in the 
city. In the Downtown Area, this has left us in the unhappy position of 
being completely unable to influence the form of development except in 
those cases where the developer was seeking to purchase City property 
usually involving the closing of streets..." 


And so it begins again. 

The politicians are again agonizing over what downtown 
development means to the health of the city and what they can 
do to control it. But this time these ane some differences. 
And these may be significant differences. The 70's are not, 


I think, going to be simply an instant replay of the 60's with 


lvemorandum from Mayor Crombie, 26 February, 1973, as 


quoted in Report No.25 of Committee on Buildings and 
Development. 
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politicians and professional planners fussing over downtown 
for another decade and, in the end, accomplishing nothing. 

For one thing, Toronto has elected a City Council 
dominated by middle-class reformers and a mayor who has 
called himself a "red Tory" but who won office because most 
voters probably thought he was some kind of a reformer too. 
He has staked his political future on establishing control 
over development downtown. 

For another, the middle class has moved back into the 
neighbourhoods that ring downtown and has realized that 
pressures created by downtown development will determine how 
stable their new enclaves remain. These middle-class people 
have become a powerful eeaee in the Core Area Task Force, 

a group I will be dealing with at some length further on in 
nie chapter.. | 

paican together, it's possible that this alliance 
between the middle-class citizen groups and the mayor, with 
the majority vote he is usually able to put together from 
the Old Guard aldermen and the moderate reformers, will be 
abie finally to establish some kind of development control. 

Certainly, there is a clear and visible need for 
action on downtown. Between 1969 and 1973, 13 new office 
buildings were added to the downtown core. They increased 


the amount of available floor space by 4,718,809 square feet.” 


2 
Figures supplied by the City of Toronto Development 
Department. 
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By the end of 1973 the A.E. LePage annual survey of Toronto 
Real Estate showed that there was 23,015,000 square feet of 
office space downtown and 1,296,000 square feet of vacant 
space. 

The strain was beginning to show on services. In 
January, 1972, Ray Bremner, the City's Commissioner of Public 
Works, reported: ° 


"On Bay Street, from Richmond Street to King Street, and on 
Yonge Street in the block between Richmond Street and Temperance Street, 
the eurrent pedestrian volumes during the mid-day period exceed the 
recommended design volume of 7,200 persons per hour. The congestion 
arising from these volumes ts mainly at the intersection of two streets 
where pedestrians must watt for traffie signals in order to cross the 
intersection. Pedestrians, however, also experience additional difficulty 
as they cross with a green light and must ‘thread’ thetr way between 
vehteles which have been delayed or unable to complete a turning 
movement... 

"Studies which I have recently conducted on Bay Street, Church 
Street and Yonge Street show that during peak traffte hours vehicular 
speeds average from 8.4 to 16.3 miles per hour in the morning rush hour. 
During the forenoon and mid-afternoon periods, however, the average 
vehicular speed is from 5.5 to 13.3 miles per hour..." 

By the spring of 1974, the Yonge and Bloor subway lines 
were running at the limit of their capacity, 40,000 passengers 
per hour during the peak hour, 4:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


And, if the problems were not great enough already, 


the development department lists seven new buildings under 


3 proposal for a North-South One-Way Street System, 
City of Toronto Department of Public Works, January, 
1972. : 


“Figures supplied by telephone from the Toronto Transit 
Commission. 


construction which will add still another 10,077,004 square 
feet of office space to downtown. > This is without the huge 
Metro Centre waterfront development which is projected to 
produce 11,090,000 square feet of mixed use “commercial 
space" and the Eaton Centre development, which will add at 
least 1,500,000 square feet of retail space and three 
33-storey office buildings in its first phase alone. 

Clearly something had to be done. The curious thing 
is that it was Mayor David Crombie who took the initiative. 
Crombie is a former teacher of political science at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute and a founder of the Civic Action 
Party, a midly reformist group that got together in the mid- 
sixties and then collapsed after the civic election of 1969 
because the members who had not been elected found there was 
no way they could eehenol or even influence those who had. 

Some CIVAC members, notably David Rotenberg and Tony 
O'Donahue, became members of the City Executive Committee 
and emerged as conservative, pro-development members of Council. 
Crombie swung toward the reformers who clustered uneasily 
around Alderman John Sewell. He joined Sewell, Alderman Karl 
Jaffary, and Alderman William Kilbourn in founding City 
Hall, a reform-minded civic newsletter. But during that first 


term, Crombie also joined the Progressive Conservative Party. 


SMajor Development Projects Under Construction, 
Imminent, Uncertain and Recently Completed, City of 
Toronto Development Department. 


In 1969, Crombie decided to gamble his whole political 
future on a bid for mayor. He ran on a platform of saving 
neighbourhoods and he defeated his old CIVAC cronies, 
O'Donohue and Rotenberg. 

Crombie did not exactly live up to expectations in 
saving neighbourhoods.‘ Inflation had already made the 
process of assembling land in the city prohibitive to 
developers. Average house prices in Toronto had risen from 


6 The natural forces of 


$30,141 in 1969 to $40,605 in 1973. 
the market were forcing developers to abandon the city. 

The real threat to neighbourhoods in the years 1969 
to 1972 had come from the city's: own official plan. The 
plan had been finally approves by the Province in October, 
1969 and the developers who had been assembling land all heen 
the 60's din anticipation of the plan, applied for permission 
to rezone land in the areas designated for apartment 
development. By the time Crombie and the reform Council 
were elected in 1972, three of these developments had 
received site plan by-laws but had not been passed by the 
Ontario Municipal Board. 

The more radical reformers wanted to repeal the site 
plan by-laws and kill the developments. Crombie, in his 
first major speech, argued passionately against repeal. He 
claimed repeal would violate a legal process that went all the 


way back to the Magna Carta! Council did repeal one by-law 


Sporonto Real Estate Board, multiple listing service. 
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despite Crombie's plea and this repeal was upheld in court. 
The other two repeal attempts failed to muster enough votes 
in Council. Crombie had shown he had the power to influence 
Council but he had also évtenaeea a considerable bloc of reform 
voters and lost an opportunity to show himself as a Mayor 
who would stand up to developers. 

The only other area of the city in which Crombie 
could make his reputation, then, was downtown. And on February 
26, only a few weeks after he had refused to back repeal of 
the apartment rezonings, Crombie sent to the Planning Board 
the memorandum I quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 
The memo went on to say, "I would hope that the Planning Board 
would be able to report back in one month with a draft 
Official Plan Amendment, outlining policies and criteria 
for the enactment of heiding by-laws and development control 
by-laws." | 

In fact, the holding by-law took almost six months to 


draft. The Chief Planner, the Development Commissioner and 


': the City Solicitor spent weeks consulting each other and it 


was not until September 14, that Report No. 25 finally came 
before the Committee on Buildings and Development. 

The report recommended a height limitation of 45 
feet and a gross floor area limitation of 40,000 square feet 
for the downtown and mid-town areas. This included everything 
from Sherbourne St. west to 100 feet beyond Spadina Road 


and Spadina Avenue and from Front Street north to Bioor. 
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Above Bloor, the height limitation described a kind of 
semi-circular bulge taking in both sides of Yonge Street, 
Yorkville and Avenue Road as far north as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway tracks. In addition, the by-law imposed 

a height limitation of 20,000 square feet on the harbour 
lands below the Gardiner Expressway and from Bathurst, 
really the dock area for the Island Airport ferry, east to 
Yonge St. It's worth noting that the lands east of the 
new Toronto Star building at One Yonge Street were 
exempted. / 

The holding by-law eeane ae expected, immediately 
controversial. But, in fact, it was rather mild in its 
immediate effects. At the same time as it passed the 
holding by-law, Council also limited it to two years.® 
The by-law also exempted any developer who Kae got his 
plans approved by the Commissioner of Development before 
September 28, or who had at least made an application for 
a building permit before September 14. It also exempted, 
most significantly, both Metro Centre and the first two 
stages of Eaton Centre. ‘Taken together, these two massive 
developments were projected to add over 13,000,000 square 


feet of retail and office space to downtown. 


"Bill No. 293, By-Law No.348-73, Minutes of City 
Council. 

SHowever, if approved by the OMB Council could extend 
this time limit. 


So as a device to provide relief to the infrastructure 
of downtown, the holding by-law was not going to be very 
effective. 

Nevertheless, the developers cried foul and at a series 
of five public meetings the Urban Development Institute, 
representatives of half a dereh building trades associations, 
and as many lawyers for speculators and developers, as well 
as spokesmen for the Board of Trade and the Toronto Real 
Estate Board all spoke against the by-law.” These people 
seemed to get most of the publicity in the press with such 
headlines as "Building Limits Grab For Power, Council Told,” 
(Toronto Star, 23 October, 1973) "City Told Investors Pulling 
Out," (Toronto Sun, 5 October, 1973) and "3 Builders Say 
45-Foot By-Law Curbing Growth" (Toronto Star, 1 December, 1973). 

However, ae Planning Board report on the public 
meetings lists 81 speakers and at least two-thirds of them 
were in favour of the height limitation. It's important, 
though, that nobody came to speak on behalf of the downtown 
office workers who would be ene sanearate beneficiaries of 
any improvement in downtown development. 

On November 30, ecanbie appeared before a meeting of 
the Ontario Association of Architects to debate with Robert 


Jarvis, lawyer for the Urban Development Institute. Crombie 


SReport on the public meetings on the policy for | 
enactment of the holding by-laws and on action 
arising therefrom, City of Toronto Planning Board 
I3 November, 1973. 
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announced that he would base his campaign in the next election 
on the height limitation by~law. The audience was small 

but the architects, who might have been expected to oppose 
anything that limited the height of buildings and, indirectly 
their fees, voted 17 to 6 in favour of Crenbiec=” 

And on December 7, City Council voted 17 to 3 ie 
approve the holding by-law. 

Within 10 days the City had received no less than 59 
requests for exemptions to the height limitation. Taken 
together, and allowing these requests to build to the maximum 
density permitted, they would add "in excess of 15% million 
square feet" of commercial space to Toronto. "tt 

At this point, City Council has granted only eight 
exemptions and still must decide what to do about the others. 
The area enveloped by the holding by-law covers 12 separate 
planning districts. In several of them the planners are 
already at work on Part II studies that could lead to 
amendments to the City's Official Plan, Part I statement. 
These amendments could, conceivably, lead to down zonings 
which would reduce the impact of the 12 times coverage. 


In any case, Crombie made it clear in his original 


memorandum to the Planning Board that he expected the holding 


10noronto Star, 30 November, 1973. 


tl amended report on guidelines for dealing with requests 
for exemption from By-Law 348-73 (The Holding By-Law 


prior to its approval by the Ontario Municipal Board. 
City of Toronto, Planning Board, 25 February, 1974. 
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by-law to remain in force only until the Part II studies 
were completed. . 

It is difficult at this point to predict what ultimate 
effect the holding by-law will have. It still has to be 
approved by the Ontario Municipal Board. But even if the 
OMB upholds the by-law and it survives the almost inevitable 
developers’! appeal to the Provincial Cabinet, the pressure 
built up by the 59 requests for exemption -- a number that 
will surely swell in the coming months -- is liable to be 
more than Crombie can bear. 

On December 17, the Provincial Government amended the 
Planning Act to allow municipalities to establish some limited 


ae These controls had been a long time 


development controls. 
coming. In 1967 the Ontario Law Reform Commission proposed 
broad reforms in planning and zoning. the 1s J.B. Milner, 
who had worked on the land use section of the law reform 
reports, favoured site plan by-laws as the best means of 
development control. In 1968, six municipalities who shared 
the misfortune of believing that the Province would take the 
Milner recommendations seriously, asked Queen's Park for 
legislation that would have given them very tight control 
over development. The Minister of Municipal Affairs promised 


them that the Province would be taking action immediately 


and talked them into withdrawing their individual requests 


Sepa 264, an Act to amend the Planning Act. 
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for development control. It wasn't until 1973, though, 
that this legislation was, in fact, introduced. And then 
it turned out to be of little use to municipalities.?? 

Nevertheless, as pressure mounted against the 
u5=foot height limitation, Crombie began to say that maybe 
the City didn't have to keep the holding by-law after all. 
The Province had already given the City all the powers it 
needed to control development. This prompted a response 
from Michael Cassidy, the New Democratic MPP from Ottawa 
Centre.1" 


"T was somewhat alarmed," Cassidy wrote the Mayor, "at 
your comments quoted in the press last week that Toronto City Hall 
had just dtscovered the development control provistons of Bill 264, an 
aet to amend the planning act, which passed in the Ontarto legislature 
last Christmas and that 1t seemed to you, Mr. Mayor, that this might 
make tt posstble for Toronto to lift tts 45-foot height control by-law 
at a very early date. 

"T want to bring to your attention and to Council's, the fact 
that development control, so called, in Bill 264 is nothing more than 
site-plan control and that it falls far short of powers that erty 
ecounetl sought as being essenttal for the proper development of downtown 
Toronto in the 45-foot height by-law. Specifically, the Provincial 
Legislation gives a municipality no powers over the height of proposed 
butldings, beyond what ts in existing zoning legislation, over the 
design, aver the mix of commerical, office, retail, tndustrial and 


restdenttal uses, and it does not deal with demolition control. 


ISR eport of the Chief Planner, as quoted in Report 


No. 25.of Committee on Buildings and Development. 
Metter from Michael Cassidy to Mayor David Crombie 
and Members of Toronto City Council, 25 January, 1974. 
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"The very Limited condittons that are permitted to be tmposed 
on developers under Bill 264 extend to highway widenings, access ramps, 
off-street parking and loading areas, landscaping and storm water 
removal, flood~lighting, walls and fences, garbage collection vaults 
and the locatton of struetures on the site. I trust that your Counetl 
wtll not allow itself to be conned by legislation whtch purports to 
give munictpalites powers of development control but which, in effect, 


does not..." 

Crombie stopped talking about the Province's develop- 
ment control legislation. It remains now with the Ontario 
Municipal Board to decide whether the 45-foot height limitation 
will stand up. 

But at least a start has been made to try and undo 
the havoc wrought by the 1953 zoning by-law. And while the 
height limitation is working its way up through the legal 
channels, another and potentially far more extensive effort 
at improving downtown has been taking place. 

One of the most important reasons people gave for 
supporting the holding by-law at public meetings was the 
amount of traffic drawn downtown and Hie: cogent en created 
by the office building boom. But no precise figures on the 
dimensions of that congestion are yet available. The City 
Works Department is producing a large report on the 
relationship between traffic and street capacity in downtown 
Toronto but it will not be ready until later this year. 

The only existing study is the Central Area Traffic Study done 


by Read Voorhees and Associates in 1968. Not only has this 
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report been outdated by the pace of development downtown, 

its projections for the future were based on the assumption 
that the expressway network would be completed. And, of 
course, the killing of the Spadina Expressway appears to have 
also killed that network. But one does not have to be a _ 
transportation expert to realize that congestion is a major 
problem downtown. One has only to attempt to drive a car 
through the downtown streets. 

On February 11, 1973, eleven days before Mayor Crombie 
sent his historic memorandum to the Planning Board on 
Development Control, City Council passed the following 
resolution: | 


"Whereas congestion of pedestrians, automobiles and truck 
traffte and the efftetent operation of publie transportation vehicles 
are problems in the core area; and whereas the Toronto Transit 
Commission has expressed tts concern over the effects of a Bay-Yonge- 
Church one-way street system and has expressed tts objection in the 
strongest posstble terms; and whereas the City of Toronto Planning Board 
has indicated its concern that because the proposed trtal tends not to 
deal appropriately with needs and opportunities of Downtown, and should 
not be proceeded with as presently constituted; and whereas proposals 
for the control and reltef of thts congestton have been the subject of 
a number of unrelated reports and tnttiatives and as there is a need 
for a eo-ordinated and comprehensive approach to all forms of movement 
in the Core Area; therefore be it resolved that a Core Area Task Force 


be appointed composed of a representative of each of:..." 
and goes on to list 18 organizations that should send 
representatives to the Task Force as well as the Aldermen 


from Wards Five and Six and a member of the Planning Board. 
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Colin Vaughan, the junior Alderman from Ward 5 was designated 
Chairman. 

The Task ee has not yet completed its work and issued 
a final report so it's difficult to say very much definitely 
about its achievements now. However, the final report is now 
being duieivse and will, I hope, be ready before the final 
deadline for this paper. 

However, there are some points that can be made about 
the Task Force even at this early stage. It showed, for 
instance, how much political power has shifted in the city. 

In 1960, when the planners had begun work on a downtown 

plan, the Mayor had sought out a citizens' advisory pens 

made up of representatives of the banks, financial institutions 
and large department stores. In 1973, when attention again 
turned to downtown , this "Redevelopment Advisory Council"? 
was only one of the 18 groups represented on the Task Force. 

Now six of the representatives on the citizens! 
advisotry panel are from ratepayer groups in neighbourhoods 
surrounding downtown. There is also a representative of the 
Confederation of Resident and Ratepayer Associations, which 
ean claim to represent 37 citizen groups across the city. 
The other members of the council are from business groups 
such as the Downtown Council, which is made up mostly of 


small merchants, and the Greater Toronto Cab Conference. 


1S Eon a fuller discussion of the Redevelopment Advisory 


Council, see Chapter Two. 
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This shows, I think, that although enormous amounts of 
wealth had been concentrated in downtown, the power to 
influence political decisions about the future of downtown 
has moved from the offices of banks and trust companies to 
the smaller businessmén and middle-class homeowners. 

However, there was no representative of the downtown 
office workers on the Task Force, even though they would be 
most affected by any decisions on the future of downtown. 
Power has shifted but it has not been diffused. 

The Task Force was to consider all the problems of 
downtown and to come up with solutions, In effect, the 
citizen groups were being asked to repeat in the early 70's 
what the professional planners had undertaken in the early 
60's, The role of the professional had changed from being 
the initiator of ideas to being the source of advice and 
information to the citizen groups. 

The Core Area Task Force began meeting in the spring 
and has been coming together almost weekly ever since. Quite 
early in the deliberations, the planning staff prepared an 
"Analysis of Issue Statements." The planners siuaved the 
issues, tried todiscern the underlying assumptions, and then 
noted which positions had been advocated by different groups 
in the Task Force. 

So, under the heading of area wide issues, the staff 


found that some people thought the role of the Task Force was 
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"To establish goals for the form of the city and adopt a 
growth policy aimed at decentralization." 

This position was based on the assumption that "The 
goals and policy for growth should prescribe decentralization." 
This was what the representatives of the North Jarvis Community 
Association, CORRA and Don Vale seemed to be saying. 

The staff noted that the assumptions also had a 
corollary that "The Core Area's share of this growth should 
be limited.” 

On the other hand, some people thought it was the job 
of the Task Force, "To continue planning for concentration 
of major function in the Core Area." 

This was based on the assumption that "City vitality 
requires continued downtown growth." 

Not surprisingly, the staff found that this was the 
thinking of the Redevelopment Advisory Council. 

When it came to transportation, perhaps the most 
crucial issue of all, the staff found a desire, "To emphasize 
the core as an environment for peaseee iene and bicycling 
rather than an area in which to facilitate the movement of 
private automobiles (Department of Pedestrian Movement 
suggested. )" 

This was based on the assumption that, "Downtown users 
will consider other forms of transportation and require 


comfortable walkways and bicycle routes." 


This was the position taken by representatives of 
ratepayer groups in the Avenue, Bay, Cottingham area, Don 
Vale and the Grange, and by the man from CORRA. 

Opposed to this was the idea that transportation 
planning had, "To accommodate private automobile movement 
in the Core Area as a high priority in traffic management." 

This was based on the assumption that "Good access is 
essential to the operation of downtown functions." 

Again, this was the position of the Redevelopment 
Advisory Council. 

There was also the assumption that, "Traffic engineer- 
ing can solve congestion, e.g., through one way streets." 

This was the position taken by the representative of the 
Taxi Conference. 

The old struggle between downtown as money-making 
machine and downtown as an environment was joined again in 
earnest by the members of the Core Area Task Force. The 
Chairman of the Task Force, Colin Vaughan, went into the 
conflict in great detail and with some eloquence in his 
foreword to the report on the land use subcommittee. He 
tried to sum up the discussions the subcommittee had held: 


" . tts role as a centre of international, nattonal and 
provineial importance; 

" _ its role as a major employment and service centre; 

". its role as a major residential area containing a broad 
range of residential facilities; and 

". its role as the focus of community of the City and 
Metropolitan area... 


"The role played by the Core Area are expressed in the use of 
land in the area. ‘Under the seemingly haphazard arrangement of land 
in Toronto there is an order,’ to the use of land. This order ts, 
however, ‘derived from the structure of the Canadian economy, from the 
application of decentraltzation and hierarchical charactertsties of the 
economy -- the Core Area ts organized as the central point from whtch 
the economy ts run. This accounts for the concentration of company 
headquarters tn this area and for the vast crowds that come from all 
over the City to thts area to man the centre of economte power.' 

"The primary roles of the Core Area are -- it was argued ~=- 
that of the functional centre of the region, as a centre of nattonal 
and provinctal importance and as a major employment and service centre. 
To emphasize the other roles might weaken Toronto's pre-eminence and 
detraet from the necessity of maintaining this area as an economically 
viable and attractive centre... 

"The Core Area is, however, more than the funettonal centre of 
the Toronto regton. It was argued that one of the other roles played 
by this area ts that of the communtty focus for City and Metropolitan 
residents. It ts a unique and diverse area --'the area to which most 
people must come in order to expertence a sense of community. Thts 
area ts the part of Toronto that best expresses its essence as a large 
eity with a wide variety of activities. It's in this area that Toronto 
as a whole has its existence as a conmuntty, where the advantages of 
urbanization are realized to the highest degree. To the degree that 
people can enter freely into activities in this area, to the degree that 
the widest posstble range of contracts, encounters and expertences are 
open to them -- to that degree ts Toronto a community to them...' 

"Most people, however, find tt increasingly difficult to use 
and experience a feeling of communtty in this area, because the uniqueness 
and diversity of choice characteristic of this area are slowly disappearing 
as the area becomes more specialized in function. 'This area ts evolving 
to meet the needs of a small segment of the population of Torento,' and 
eonsequently, more and more people feel altenated from the Core Area. 


The uniqueness and diverstty of thts area need to be protected and a more 
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balaneed form of development encouraged. 

"Té was also argued that in order to maintain tts characteristtes 
of diverstty, residential development ts a very necessary component 
of the Core Area. 'The residents of the Core Area are the guardians of 
tts viability as the central point in Toronto's existence as a community. 
It ts they who know best whether the core ts vtable since they must face 
tt continually. Residents must be recognized as integral to the Coré.' 
Restdentital development ts also an important element in the uniqueness of 
the Core Area. Should the Core Area -- tt was asked -- become the centre 
of a balanced communtty or simply a gigantte centre for institutions 


of commerce?" 

The Task Force divided into subcommittees on congestion, 
environmental quality, land use and population and residential 
neighbourhoods and each of them produced a preliminary report. 
However, I am only at this point going to quote briefly from 
the Report of the Land Use and Population Subcommittee and the 
rebuttal of the Redevelopment Advisory Council to show what 
positions were taken. I think these quotes will give an 
accurate picture of the kind of debate the Task Force has 
engaged in and the flavour of its deliberations. 

By and large, the Subcommittee on Land Use and 
Population chose to treat downtown as an environment for 
people. Among other things, it recommended that:+® 


"2. Transit ts the means by whtch the Core Area becomes 
aceesstble to all Torontonians as their community's focus. Thus to 
enhanee the Core's use to the community of Toronto, transit must form 


the frame and the limit for development -- not the other way around. 


18 preliminary Drafts of Subcommittee Reports of The 


Core Area Task Force, 15 October, 1973. 


"4, The land market has caused disastrous distortions in the 
Core Area's development including overuse, underuse, and plain misuse 
of land. The Ctty must intervene in the land market and deve lopment 
to gain inittative and to ensure that tts dectstons are not nullifted 
tn the marketplace. 

"5. . The current Official Plan and Zoning By-Law that are 
supposedly guiding Toronto's Core Area land use amount to an abdication 
of the community's right to decide how its land shall be used. They 
must be changed into real instruments of communtty control and, if 


necessary, other methods of control must be created to supplement them." 
To which R. Barry Tackaberry of the Redevelopment 


Advisory Council replied in a minority report: 

"While most sympathette to the requtrement to protect the 
viability of extsting residential area serving some 18,000 people now 
living in the so-called Central Core Area, tt ts necessary for me to 
potnt out that the Land Use and Populatton Subcommittee Report elects 
to tgnore not only the nattonal importance of the Downtown Planning 
District within this area, but also the needs of some 226,000 non-restdent 
workers entering the District every workday. To these people the 
requirement for the Metropotttan Area to continue to funetion on an 
economically sound basis as a handsome and effiectent business, cultural 
and governmental and tnstttuttonal etty centre, oriented towards the 
people who work in this area, becomes a most vital need, For them, the 
'. most pressing and realistte requirement for the Downtown Planning 


District ts certainly not housing." 

From members of the planning staff I have learned that 
efforts were made to bring representatives of the downtown 
ofice workers into the Task Force. The planners contacted the 
two unions which can claim to represent some of the downtown 
workers and although they said they were interested, they never 


came to any meetings. They were apparently more interested in 
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organizing workers than in planning downtown. The planners 
discovered that beyond the unions, there was no organization 
they could go to that could be considered representative of 
the office workers. So Mr. Tackaberry was simply assuming 
the right to speak for the downtown employees. 

The irony of the wealthy members of the Redevelopment 
Advisory Council speaking for the workers in their offices 
and demanding, A their behalf, still more money-making 
developments, does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Tackaberry. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the preliminary reports 
came fromthe Subcommittee on Environmental Quality. The 
report is 12 pages long and contains no concise list of 
recommendations, so I will not try to deal with it in detail 
here. But I have made it an Appendix of this paper. 

The Subcommittee tried to deal with the environment 
under eight headings: energy, sound and noise, air and 
odours, light and colour, microclimate, sanitation, scale 
Space, and character and pedestrian malls. 

In each case they found that downtown had environmental 
problems -- they were, after all, a Subcommittee formed to 
investigate problems -- and they made suggestions for 
appropriate remedies. The most important section was the one 
dealing with seale, space and character. It's impossible to 
deal with the other environmental problems without settling 
first the question of scale -- the size -- of the buildings. 


Environmental problems are created by people. The more people 


who come into downtown every day, the bigger the environmental 
problems are going to become. 

The Environmental Subcommittee came up with 10 
recommendations for improving downtown. But I think it is 
fair to say they were mostly cosmetic. They would improve 
the air and the sound and general appearance of downtown and 
add some amenities for pedestrians. But I believe these 
improvements, even if they were all put into practice 
tomorrow morning, would be overwhelmed by the sheer numbers 
of people coming to work in the new buildings now being built 
and projected for the core. 

Only under the heading of balance does the Environmental 
Subcommittee attempt to deal with the essential problem. 

And then it does SO in a very timorous way. The Subcommittee 
Report says thee when reviewing development proposals the 


City should keep in mind: 

"That in the tnterests of a more balanced envtronment the present 
commerctal block zoning of the central core is inappropriate. 

"Tt is further recommended that it be changed to permit and 
encourage residenttal and other uses. Such restdenttal development 
should be related to the environmental amentties such as parks, ete., 


or be developed tn eonjunctton with new amenities." 

Still, together, the effects of the holding by-law 
and the reports of the Core Area Task Force at least sound 
promising. But then, so did the first draft of the downtown 


plan produced by the planning staff back in 1963. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
An awe-inspiring future 


It is difficult not to feel depressed about downtown. 
As part of its work for the Core Area Task Force, the planning 
staff prepared studies of downtown which project an awe-= 
inspiring future. 

At present, despite the addition of Commerce Court 
and the Toronto Dominion Centre to the skyline, the average 
floor area ratio for Census Tract 75, the area bound by 
Queen, Yonge, Front and Simcoe Streets is only Baas For 
Census Tract 76, the area bound by Yonge, Jarvis, Queen and 
Front Streets, the coverage is 3.2. Moving north, the 
figures are even more surprising. For Census Tract 73, the 
area bound by College, Queen, University and Yonge Streets, 
the coverage is 2.3. For Tract 74, the area bound by Yonge, 
Jarvis, Queen and Carlton Streets, the floor area ratio is 
only 1.381 

The fact is that despite the addition of 54 new 
buildings to downtown since 1958, there are still many older 


buildings of modest scale and 66.6 acres of land are devoted 


liunpublished reports, City of TorontoPlanning Department. 


to parking lots.° 


So far there are only two downtown office 
buildings that can really be called massive, the Toronto 
Dominion Centre and Commerce Court. There is still a lot of 
air space to be filled above the downtown streets before 

the full 12 times coverage is reached. If the Planning Board 
researchers are right -- and if the holding by-law doesn't 
hold -- the projects now being talked about mean that the 
floor space in downtown will jump from 23,015,00 now to a 
mind-boggling 60 million square feet” by 1980? 

The key to downtown has always been money. If downtown 
does, as it always has been assumed to do, produce more revenue 
than it costs the City to Service it, then the continued 
boom is necessary to the City's financial survival. Any 
attempts to improve downtown as an environment must be fitted 
around the zoning by-law as it now stands. 

But neither the Mayor's office nor City Council, nor 
the Core Area Task Force, have attempted to investigate this 
question. Instead, they have tried to deal with congestion 
and environmental quality as the central problems and tried 
to solve both of them. But these are, in fact, only side 
effects. The primary effect of downtown construction is to 


produce money, first for the investor, secondly for the city. 
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Parking Policies for Central Toronto, City of Toronto 
Department Of Public Works, May, 1973. 


This figure is taken from a graph and no explanations 
are given. I assume it means that every one of the 
59 exemptions to the height limitation by-law is 
allowed, while Metro Centre is built up to the full 
zoning capacity of the site and the present growth 
rate continues to accelerate. 
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Unless the City is ready to determine whether it is 
getting as fair a return on its investment as the private 
developers are, then it can never hope to marshal enough 
public support for stringent control of downtown development. 

The only way to control the downtown environment is 
to limit the size of the buildings and to exercise a 
dictatorial control over their design and use. But this also 
means a limit to profits downtown and a limit to employment 
potential Unless the politicians can prove to the people of 
Toronto that such limitations are necessary, I don't believe 
they have the faintest hope of getting people to accept them. 

The height limitation by-law, if it survives the 
scrutiny of the Ontario Municipal Board and the political 
deliberations of the Provincial Cabinet, would allow the City 
to establish tough development control. The test of the 
City’s nerve and will will come when Council has to deal with 
those 593 applications for exemption. If it allows too many 
to go through, then the height limitation will have proven 
useless, a mere display of civic bravado. 

So far, Council, at the instigation of Mayor Crombie, 
has exempted both Eaton Centre and Metro Centre with eis 
13-or-more million square feet of floor space, It's not a 
very hopeful start. 

The Core Area Task Force, if all its recommendations 
were accepted and incorporated into the Official Plan, might 


have more impact. But the Task Force has not dealt with 
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questions of development control and revenue derived from 
downtown development. So its recommendations must remain 
only statements of good intent. This is what the informed 
middle-class would like to see happen. As long as developers 
can argue that the city needs development, then the Task 
Foree recommendations will, I fear, remain little more than 

a collection of “motherhood statements." 

As I hope and trust this paper demonstrates, Toronto, 
from the very beginning of planning back in 1909, has tended 
to look upon downtown as a money~making machine and as an 
environment for people only secondarily. Through all the 
vicissitudes of planning and the chromatic changes in style 
of planning concern, this hierarchy of importance has 
remained. It remains today. 

And I find little or no reason to believe it will be 


altered in the future. 


APPENDIX A 


A preliminary report of the Subcommittee chosen by the 
Core Area Task Force to deal with questions of environmental 


quality. 
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REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY OF THE CORE AREA TASK 
FORCE, OCTOBER 15, 1973. 
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Members 

S. Irwin ~ Urban Action Committee 
(Chairman) , 

J. Feeley - Church - Werte osey Businessmen's Association, 

P, McIntyre ~- Annex Ratepayers’ Association, 

A. Barber ~ Metropolitan Toronto Traffic Conference, 

T. Murphy - Pollution Probe, 

L. Erikson ° ~ mn 

P, Tomlinson ~ York Toronte Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association, 

B. Meeson = 


Asquith - Collier Residents’ Association. 
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The Sub-Committee has met weekly since the beginning of July to discuss, 
define, clarify and recommend that which should remain and that which 
should be changed for the betterment of the environmental quality of the 
Core Area. For the purposes of our report and discussions we broadly 
categorized these qualities under the following headings: 


1. Energy 5. Microclimate 

2. Sound and Noise 6. Sanitation 

3, Air & Odours) 7. Scale, Space and ehavackes 
4. Light and Colour 8. Pedestrian Malls 


These categories gave direction to our investigations and enabled us to 
assemble information, invite guest speakers, seek direction from the City 
Planning staff and formulate our recommendations. We agreed as a conmit~ 
tee that public participation would be best solicited by pamphlet (5,000 
printed and distributed, over 100 returned) rather than by public meeting, 
The replies reinforced, in many cases, views of the Committee which have 
been embodied in the recommendations of the Committee, 


As a generality we viewed the environmental qualities of the Toronto Core 
and recognized that there is much existing which is good, which should be 
preserved and enhanced. In relation to many other cities, Toronto has a 
Core Area of which its citizens can be proud. We only seek to indicate 
guidelines for future development so that these qualities can become better. 


The Core Area is the essence of the City, a shifting, continually changing 
web of human activities and relationships. For each of us it is something 
different. For each of us, the Core changes wihh the time of day, week or 
month. The Core is where the action is. We felt, if anything, variety 

of uses, spaces, times of use, scales, environments-~were things which 
should be amplified as the Core now tends to become less diversified (1.e. 
offices and banks, etc.). 
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in all its aspects is becoming increasingly scarce and therefore 
conservation becomes of paramount importance. We see immediate steps 
which can be taken in this regard which will at once conserve energy 
and improve the environmental qualities of the Core Area, 


1. Reductions in motor vehicles coming to core is desirable to 
decrease pollution and is consistent with our knowledge of the 
energy crisis, 


Present modes of transportation must be changed. It is imperative’ 
that acceptable Public Transit should be supplied as one alterma-~ 
tive. Other possibilities are walking, bicycling, small vehicles, 


2. For the purpose of energy conservation and pollution reduction 
there should be a greater balance of residential development in 
the inner city with commercial and industrial development. 
ideally the number of commuters from the suburbs and beyond should 
not be increased but should possibly be reduced. 


3. There is a need for building by-laws to control the energy and 
conserve it...such as greater use of insulation; insulated glass, 
reduction in lighting loads and improved heating systems, 


SOUND AND NOISE . 2 © 


are aspects of which we are all too aware in the Core of the City, and ~ 
properly controlled can add greatly to the environment in terms of human — 
comfort and enjoyment. Traffic (80% contributor), building surfaces, 
mechanical systems, construction, animals-~all contribute to noise. 
Since one of our agreed requisites for the Core is variety of uses we 
also see a variety of noise zones being established depending on the use 
in that particular area, In order to reduce noise as a detriment to en~ 
vironmental quality in the Core Area we recommend: 


_ Federally ~ 


That the Federal Government create more stringent specifications on 
vehicles in the following ways; 


1) better mufflers for trucks and motorcycles, 

2) better engine design, 

3) better braking systems for trucks, 

4) better transmissions for trucks, 

5) better design of tires to reduce road - tire interaction, 


While we commend the government on the existing levels set for manufac~ 


tured motor vehicles (1973), we reconmend a reduction of one decibel per 
year until the level reaches 75 decibels. 


Provincially = 


Provincial Legislation maintain the recommended Federal Specifications 


through Provincial Licensing jurisdiction. 


Municipally - 


Every effort should be made to reduce noise: 


A) By limiting the levels of noise emission at source, e.g., trucks, 


motorcycles, etc. 


B) By constructing physical noise buffers, e.g., screen planting of 


large trees downtown. 


C) By buffer zoning to isolate noises, land uses from residential and 
other areas which should be undisturbed by noise, 


D) By regulating the exterior building designs and | building locations to 


reduce reverberation. 


E) By reducing speed limits for vehicular traffic. 


F) That throughout the by-laws, limits be established by reference to 
decibel levels as weighted on the A scale. 


This 


At present, sophisticated 
metering devices which use this scale are readily accessible. 


makes enforcement more empirically objective, and gives to the court 
the advantage of empirical evidence. 


G) That limits be established within the by-laws which differentiate the 
various noise zones, and permissible linits therein. 


What follows is 


an example from Switzerland, and which we would recommend be gradually 


instituted in Toronto. 


Table 3. TOLERATED NOISE LEVELS IN dB(A) SET BY SWITZERLAND IN 1963 


Zone 


Background 
noise level 1 Peaks 2 


Night ay Night“ Day Night’ Day 


Hospital and convalescent.eccsecccece 
Quiet residential. ccoccscccvcccccecoes 
MERC Oe od. 0.06.06 e036 6 g's ec6 secon et ease 
Commerctalececscvesessvescccccensessce 
Industrial. ccccsccvcvccscccenceveses 
Main arterial road. ..scooccsencccvces 


i. Background noise level:average value (mean level without peaks). 
2. Frequent peaks:7-60 peaks per hour. 
3. Infrequent peaks:1~6 peaks per hour. 


4, “High" in considered to be from 10:00 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 


H) That by-laws be created and rigidly enforced which govern the noise 
which emits particularly from large trucks, buses, and motorcycles, 
Since 80% of the noise which is created in a city originates from 


vehicular movement, it is reasonable to emphasize this factor within. 


Frequent infrequent 

Peaks 3 

D 4 
45 45 50 55 55 
55 55 65 65 70 
60 55 70 65 75 
60 60 70 65 75 
65 60 75 70 80 
70 70 80 80 90 


the by-laws. 


* References — Pollution Probe, 
"A Survey of Comnunity Noise By-Laws in Canada", Simon 
Frazer University. 


AIR AND ODOURS . 4 « 


are prime environmental factors in the Core Area. Levels and concentra=. 
tions of air pollutants are rising all the time to the point at which they 
are too dangerous to users of this area. The main contributors te this 
aspect are cars and buses (50%), industry (including power stations), 
incinerators, furnace, fuels, etc, Therefore, to control these elements 
we recommend: 


1) Reduce the number of motor vehicles coming onto the city core during 
the day until a desirable air quality is achieved. This measure will 
have other advantages such as: 


a) reduction of noise pollution from motor vehicles, 
b) releasing some parking lots for other desirable uses. 


2) The establishment of a meaningful index of motor vehicle pollutants. 
e.g. Maximum of 10 parts per million of C.0, averaged over any 
consecutive 8 hour period or whatever level would result in no more 
than a maximum increase of 2% C.0. in blood of pedestrians, 


3) The establishment. of a sufficient number of appropriately located 
air pollution monitoring stations, e.g., middle of sidewalks in 
busy downtown streets (for automobile pollution} e.g. in areas 
receiving smoke and fallout from the Hearn Generating Station. 


4) That no more automobile expressways be built in Metropolitan Toronto 
leading into the City for the following reasons relating to air 
pollution: 


a) when certain poisonous pollutants (i.e. oxides of nitrogen and 
lead which are oxidized in sunlight to poisonous nitrogen and 
lead dioxides) are produced at greatly increased rates when motor 
vehicles are travelling at expressway speeds, 


b) it is felt that more expressways will merely result in more cars 
coming to the city core. 


5) That electrically powered public transit be used wherever possible in 
the city core instead of vehicles powered by internal combustion 
engines. 


‘This will not only reduce air pollution in the city core but also it 
will dramatically reduce noise pollution. 


6) That internal combustion engines be phased out of use. 


7) That all feasible areas should be covered with sufficient soil and 
planted not only to have more green downtown but also to support soil 
bacteria which in turn reduces carbon monoxide. Where feasible roof 
tops should be so utilized. 
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8) That bicycle paths remote from automobile pollution be established 
wherever feasible, 


9) That rentable, lockable bicycle racks be established in all muni- 
cipal, governmental and private parking lots near and within sight 
of the lot attendants, 


10) Obnoxious odours created by industry be controlled and brought to 
acceptable levels. 


4. MICROCLIMATE.. . 


in the Core Area becomes all to real a problem as the City develops. 
Unless guidelines are developed and followed, the human environment at 
street level becomes impossible. Wind, sun and precipitation all can 

add to the comfort or discomfort of the pedestrian. Therefore it appears 
that comfort standards should be adopted and built into a building by-law 
as a criteria for development controlling wind buffeting, overshadowing, 
and options for pedestrian movement. — 


Recommendations for Air Movement = 


- 1(A) Establish and legislate a comfort standard for wind control to 
which all new developments must conform before issuing of building 
permits, An example is given below. 
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- AREAS WHERE RELATIVE COMFORT SCALE 
ACTIVITY APPLICABLE PERCEPTIBLE TOLERABLE UNPLEASANT DANGEROUS 
walking fast sidewalks 5. 6 7 8 
strolling parks, entran- ; 
skating ces, skating _ 4 5. 6 8 
rinks 
standing, sitting parks, plazas 3 4 5 8 


short exposure 


standing, sitting outdoor cafes, 
long exposure band theatres By BS 3 4 7 


SHOULD OCCUR LESS THAN ONCE PER . 2 WEEK MONTH YEAR 


Numbers refer to Beafort Scale: 2. = Light Breeze (3-6 mph) 
3=Gentle Breeze (6-10 mph) 4=Moderate Breeze (10-15 mph) 
5=Fresh Breeze (15~20 mph) 6=Strong Breeze (20-35 mph) 
7J=Moderate Gale (25-31 mph) 8=Gale (31-38 mph) 


This can be tested in model form such as already exists at the University of 
Waterloo. 
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1(B) Where the City is entering into development agreements it should 
require that these standards be met. 


2% Establish a wind protection system relating to existing developments 
by use of trees, wind baffles, bus waiting kiosks, design of parks 
etc. to create as nearly as possible ideal comfort standards in which 
pedestrians are not buffeted by strong winds, (but should feel 
breezes on hot humid days and not at cold times). For example such 
improvements might be instituted through Nesehboushood Improvement . 
Plan. 


ae Institution of a number of options for pedestrian movement in the 
downtown core all of which must be incorporated in all new building 
developments 


(a) totally enclosed 

(b) partially enclosed at sidewalk level (i.e. arcades, overhangs 
etc.) 

(c) totally open 


and sensibly linked in series to provide a comprehensive movement 
sys ten, 


* References ~ Davenport 
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Roger Du Toit 


LIGHT AND COLOUR... © 


are factors of which we are all aware, both at night and during the day 
both from a pedestrian and motorists viewpoint. Light sources are 
varied (incandescent, fluorescent, mercury socium vapours, etc.) and if 
properly used can be attractive as well as functional. 


It is therefore recommended: 
1) The Committee believes a minimum and maximum quality should be 


established and that glare and colour should be controlled, 


2) The Committee should consider the effects of other lights as 
they affect traffic signals. 


3) Whenever possible, it would be. advisable to use a material other 
than asphalt to increase the effect of night lighting and that a 
material with a diffusing effect be used to reduce daytime glare, 


‘The increasing "grayness” of much of the new development in the Core 


Area is of concern to the Committee. 


While on the one hand not wishing to create an overly garish environ~ 
ment by stressing the need for contrasting materials and colours; and 
on the other hand seeking to discourage increasing uniformity, the 
Committee feels that a criterion of any development review legislation 
should be that the materials and colours used on the exterior walls and 
within public areas of new development make a positive contribution to 


7. 
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the area in which the development is to be located, i.e., that dull 
uniformity is to be avoided and that materials, textures and colours be 
used to complement both surrounding development and the skyline. 


SANITATION . 2 >» 


can be related strongly to environmental quality. Garbage, its storage - 


and removal and disposal, are generally visually unattractive and from 
a pedestrian or motorist viewpoint can cause congestion, odour and 
noise. Litter is a constant source of annoyance in the car, The poten=- 
tial for garbage as a source of energy, fertilizer and other uses should 
be investigated; therefore, the following recommendations demand further 
thought; 


1) Railhaul - taking trucks such as sand and gravel, etc., off the road 
and onto tracks. Rails are used a very small percentage of the time 
wherever the roads are overloaded. Many rail yards are now sitting 
empty and should and could be used as distribution.centres, “A 1954 
City Report called "Truck Report" covered some of these ideas. Use 
of railroads and subways during "closed hours' for servicing includ= 
ing garbage haul should be investigated. Garbage mountains can be 
created to dispose of garbage. . 


2) Subways used at off-use hours for the movement of bulk goods and 
' garbages 


3) Any large development projects should incorporate a steam heating 
‘  plant.using its own garbage as a fuel so as to eliminate trucking, 
etc., e.g., Nashville, Tennessee's core area is now doing this. 

4) 700 tons of sludge per day come from raw sewage. Because of the 
odour of sludge it is not desirable to mix the sludge with compost 
to use as fertilizer topsoil. However, we recommend that the City 
investigate the use of sludge to some benefit. 


Present cost of $4.50 to $7.00 per ton to dispose of waste is moderate. 


5) It is recommended that a litter fine be implemented to discourage 
people from throwing various materials on the streets. It is alse 
recommended that frequent disposal units should be available for 
disposable material, 

: t 


6) It is recommended that obnoxious industries be encouraged to clean 
up-~visually and odour. 


7) It is recommended that the T.T.C. should go to propane buses. 


SCALE, SPACE AND CHARACTER. . « 


has more impact and is broader than all other aspects related to 
environmental quality. It is also the most difficult problem to set 
up guidelines for since we are dealing mainly with the qualitative 


eg. ae 


rather than the quantitative (i.e. noise and air pollution). The dis-— 
cussion and recommendations for this heading contain many elements which 
may be of use as criteria for reviewing development proposals in the Core 
Area in view of the recently proposed "Holding By-Law" (*this was in 

fact proposed by the Committee in early August). During this phase of 
discussion the Faculty of Environmental Studies at York University offered — 
their services (refer to attached correspondence) and we strongly recom- 
mend that this group and other similar research groups be utilized by the 
City as a "resource" for investigating environmental criteria. 


Therefore, over a series of meetings the following recommendations were 
developed: . 


For Review of development proposals in the Core Area = 


A, 1. The project should recognize continuity in pedestrian movement . 
at various levels. 


The grade level, as well as those levels one removed from grade, 
both above and below, constitute the "public" environment in 
terms of pedestrian movement. Pedestrian ways should be inte- 
‘grated with all surrounding existing walkways of movement 
patterns, and flexibility for connection to potential future 
walkways at all three levels built in. The inter-relationship 
between the three levels should be maximized both phyeitonty and 
visually. 


2. The project should provide a range of public spaces, including 
totally weather protected spaces, partially enclosed spaces at 
sidewalk level, arcades, overhangs etc, totally open spaces. 
Each of the spaces should be carefully designed in terms of 
‘microclimate so that reasonable levels of comfort as described. 
in the Beaufort Scale are assured. The public spaces should, 
on completion of area plans, be related to the system of open 
spaces planned for the area. 


3. The public spaces associated with each project should accommodate 
the needs of the various users of the project as well as contri- 
buting positively to the amenity of the public at large. 


4, The scale and form of the elements of the project should be 
carefully related to the existing surrounding environment 
built or natural, in terms of location, colour, texture, archi~- 
tectural detail, and character. 


5. The project should be designed in such a way that buildings of 
merit existing on the site be retained and incorporated into 
the new development, It is particularly important that build-. 
ings designated for preservation by Council be retained, 


6. The areas bordering pedestrian routes should be as diverse as 
"possible in terms of use and visual interest and pedestrian 
amenity. — 


C. 


D. 


10. 
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The current situation where in many parts of the Core Area 

large areas of single uses have evolved, e.g. The Hospital 
Complex, the University of Toronto, the Banking halls along 

King Street, resulting in minimal pedestrian amenity or visual 
interest, is of concern to the Committee. While it is recog-- 
nized that concentrations of particular activities are often 
efficient, necessary or desirable, the intention of this 
recommendation is that within these concentrations careful atten- 
tion be paid to the design and amenity of the pedestrian. environ- 
ment. 


Frequent pedestrian access should be provided to and through 
large scale uses abutting pedestrian walkways. 


Public spaces within new projects should be required to te open 
to pedestrian access at least the duration of the ToTCet 
operating hours, 


All facilities for pedestrian movement should be designed in 
accordance with Federal standards for accommodating the needs of 
the disabled, 


Variety and diversity should be a prime objective of any addi- 
tions to the public environment, zactors such as age, use, scale, 
perception, to be considered. 


Variety - 


"That future planning and policy in the Core Area recognize that 
variety or diversity of choice is a factor which makes cities 
desirable places to be in, therefore all city policies affect 
ing the built environment should be oriented toward maximizing 
the amount of choice of experience available to people." 


Balance ~ 


"That in the interests of a more balanced environment that the 
present commercial block zoning of the central core is inap~ 
propriate, : 


It is further recommended that it be changed to permit and 
encourage residential and other uses. Such residential 
development should be related to the environmental amenities 
such as parks ete., or be developed in conjunction with new 
amenities," 


Parking Lots ~ 

1. Short Term » 
It is recommended that all surface parking lots in the Core 
Area be required to provide landscaping related to the 


perimeter and lot size. Further, all parking lots should be 
paved. 


It is further recommended that any vacant lot in the Core that 
is vacant beyond a six-month period be required to be land- 
scaped. 


E. 
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2. Medium Tern 


It is also recommended that effective immediately no new 

public surface parking lots be permitted in the Core Area 
and that all existing open, public, surface parking lots ae 
phased out over a five year period. 


3. Long Term 


It is recommended that in future only multi~level carefully 


designed parking structures be permitted in designated areas 


and in designated amounts integrating the environmental 
principals as set down by this Committee. 


Streetscape =- 


"To ensure that environmental quality at street level be im- 
proved and guidelines set for future developments and that an 
overall coordinating body be established (on a trial basis at 


first in a segment of the Core Area) for all street ‘furniture 


and hardware’ (telephone, hydro, fire hydrant, signage, etc.), 
the co-ordinating bodies involve lay citizen opinion and pro- 
fessional citizen opinion, by individual areas or neighbour 

hoods.” 


It is suggested that property owners in the designated areas 
be encouraged to clean the exterior of their buildings. 
Lakefront - 


Recognizing that the Lakefront and the Islands are the single 
most powerful natural feature of the Core Area of Toronto, it 
is recommended that: 


(a) Regardless of the uses for which the Lakefront is developed, . 
that public access be guaranteed throughout its whole length. 


(b) That access between the Core and the Waterfront by public 
transit be improved and that the Waterfront be developed 
bearing in mind the needs of the users of the Core Area. 


(c) That visibility of the Islands and the lakefront be pre- 
served by controlling building development to ensure sight 
lines from the Core, - 


(d) That no future development on the Islands be allowed to 
detract from the view from the Core. 


(e) In order to increase public awareness of the presence of 


the Lake from the Core, a single massive fountain be created 
at the foot of one of the major streets (Yonge~-Bay or York). 


An example of such a fountain may be found in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 
Mixed Coverage = 


Instead of uniformly permitting 12 times coverage across the 
entire downtown area, the Zoning By-Law should be amended te 
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encourage differentiation in scale over various sections of 
the downtown area. 


For example, there are areas of extremely concentrated develop- 
ment such as at King and Bay, Queen and Bay, King and Yonge; and 
there are areas of very low scale — Osgoode Hall, St. Lawrence 
Market area, Yonge Street between Queen and Bloor, Bay Street, 


The Zoning By-Law should reinforce the positive aspects of these 
areas rather than, as is envisaged in the Official Plan, en- 
couraging uniform high density development, 


Areas of particular identity should be identified and the Zoning 
By-Law revised to reinforce the qualities of these areas by 
means of regulation of height, form, and use. 


In those where little identity exists - such as at Bay and 
Gerrard or Queen and Jarvis - new diverse identities could be 
established by reference to e.g. relative accessibility to subway 
lines where excess capacity might exist, the existence of isola- 
ted buildings of historical or architectural merit whose charac=- 
ter might be reinforced by comparatively new development, 
proximity to existing identity areas or particular amenities such 
as art gallery, concert halis, markets. 


He Places, Views & Vistas - 


One of the qualities which Toronto's Core Area lacks, especially 
in comparison with European Cities, is a series of small scale 
open, public, urban "places", This is due largely to the 
straight street grid and parallel building lines which tend to 
produce straight walls of buildings except in the cases of large 
scale skyscraper developments such as the T.D. Centre. 


The Committee recommends that the creation of small scale open 
spaces be encouraged as a means of (a) providing additional 
amenity to Core Area uses, and (b) breaking the monotony of con-— 
tinuous development along existing building lines, except of 
course in cases where such continuous development is a positive 
quality of any existing areas - e.g. Bay Street between Queen and 
King. 


These spaces could particularly enhance the character and presence 
of designated buildings of architectural or historic merit..- 
Existing views and vistas should be enhanced and new areas created 
by means of ~- closing small streets and developing attractive 
buildings to terminate street vistas, ~ altering building lines to 
reveal new vistas of interesting buildings and create. small scale 
open spaces adjacent to then. 


PEDESTRIAN MALLS . 4. o 
were considered’ to be a feature of the Core Area which had sparked con- 


siderable interest in terms of environment. The Committee basically 
felt that malls were good; not only. one large single mall (Yonge Street), 
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but a number set up around the Core Area which could focus or intensify 
places of historic, ethnic or other interest, and that this approach 
would be in accordance with the variety which we see as a requisite for 
the Core Area, Also, the mall concept could be investigated to partially 
accept rather than totally reject the car which causes much of the prob- - 
lem in the Yonge Street Mall. Therefore, the Committee prepared the 
following statement: . 


"The Committee sees malls as being urban parks and we are in 
agreement that the mall concept should be perpetuated and made 
adaptable to individual locations and that other areas in the Core 
be investigated on a trial basis for the development of malis. 
Examples: (College/Clinton), Kensington Market; Bloor Street 
(Avenue Road to Yonge), Markham Street at Bloor. It is recommended 
that the uses and activities on the malls be strictly controlled by 
legislation such as anti-panhandling by-laws, etc. , 


It is recommended as an alternative to closing a main street as a 
mall; that mini malls be developed perpendicular to the main street 
and that pedestrian amenity on the main street be improved by 
widening sidewalks, planting trees; and installing attractive 
street furniture and street lighting.” 


CORE AREA TASK FORCE 
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PROPOSED AMMENDMENTS TO BE MADE TO THE REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY, AS AGREED TO AT IT'S MEETING ON TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 14, 1973 


1. 
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ENERGY (Page 1) 
3. Add: Furthermore incentives be developed to encourage construction . 
of buildings which generate their own energy through such 


means as solar recovery. 


4, Add: In order to prevent unnecessary demands on heating and cooling 


to systems, adjacent structures should not be permitted to un= 
List: duly effect the insulating capacity of the skin of existing 
buildings, : 


5. Add: Operating temperatures in Public Buildings should be lowered 
to closer to 68°F specified as the minimum requirement in apart 
List; ment buildings, 


SOUND AND NOISE (Page 3) 


Add to recommendations to Province: 
that the sale and use of "Straight through" mufflers be banned. 


Add to recommendations to Municipal: 


under recommendation F: this section will include reférence to 
Public Works .Recommendation 


and that these levels be rigidly enforced: to assure reduced 
vehicular noise levels. 


TABLE 3: Item 4--spelling 


"Hieh" in should be "Night" is 


Add: section. ‘I, That all agencies using sirens be urged to apply 


restraint to their use, 


Add: to references, Page 4 
H, Batty--Department of Public Works. 


AIR AND NOISE 


Change 5) That electrically or other non-polluting means of power= 
ing public transit be used wherever possible in the City 
core instedd of vehicles powered by internal combusiton 
engines, eg. San Francisco Flywheel Energised Bus. 


Delete No, 6) 


4, MICROCLIMATE (Page 6) 


4. Add: Overshadowing by new development of existing buildings, 

to pedestrian walkways and open public spaces is a serious 

List, problem in the Core Area. In an effort to correct this 
problem we recommend that all future developments submit 
diagrams and or models indicating the extent to which 
overshadowing will be produced in adjacent areas and if this 
information indicates conditions being found which are 
environmentally unacceptable that the development be dis- 
allowed. 


Acceptable conditions should be established in relation 
to public open space, existing buildings, pedestrian 
Walkways, after further study. 


Add: to references, Professor Davenport, University of Waterloo 


5, Insert attached supplement on LIGHT before recommendations. 


6. SANITATION (Page 7) 
Add to ; 
List: Ll. which can add greatly to public enjoyment, eg. the Etobicoke . 
Ski Hill. 


Delete No.. 7) 


7. SCALE, SPACE AND CHARACTER (Page 8) 
A. l. The intent of the paragraph will be clarified to indicate 


that all levels of a development where continuity of pedes~ 
trian movement is important should be reviewed. 


It will read: 


A. 1. The project should recognize continuity in pedestrian move~_ 
Ment at various levels, 


The grade level, as well as those levels two removed from 

grade, both above and below, constitute the “public” en= 

vironment in terms of pedestrian movement. Pedestrian 

ways should be integrated with all surrounding existing 

walkways ox movement patterns, and flexibility for connection 

to potential future walkways at all five levels Should be built in 
The inter-relationship between levels (the five) should 

be maximized both physically and visually. 


(7 Con't) 
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2. Delete at end of line 5 and beginning of line 6 "as described 
in the Beaufort Scale." 


D. Parking Lots 


l. 


Eo Streetscape 


Short term 


(Page 9) 


it is recommended that all surface parking lots 
in the Core Area be required to provide lands~ 
caping, paving and drainage. 


The proposed treatment of the lot should be reviewed 
in terms of the following criteria: 

~pavemént of varied colour and texture 

~lighting of adequate intensity and using attractive 
lighting fixtures 

-attractive check in booths or concession statis 

-attractive signage 

-attractive fencing which provides adequate screening 
.and is integrated with the surround environment, 

~Planting of trees or shrubs in relation to the. number 
of parking spaces and perimeter of the lot itself. 


It is futher recommended that any vacant lot in the 
Core that is vacant beyond a six-month period be 
required to be landscaped. 


"Page 10) 


It is suggested that property owners in designated areas be encouraged 
to clean the exterior of their mareeners ’ 


The committee was divided on the use of tax-reliefs as an incentive. 


Add: 


He commeancectee for Pilot-Environmental Improvement Project. 


It is ataponed that. in order to: 


a) 


b) 


ee 


iniave significant iansocsmeate in the downtown envir- 
onment in the short tern, : 


Demonstrate that significant ‘uckoyemcnts in environ- 
mental quality are possible at relatively low cost, 


To foster greater public awareness of the improvement 
potential of the existing city fabric. 


- A Pilot-Environmental Improvement Project be instituted in a- part of 
the Downtown Area for implementation by next sumer—possibly in’ con~ 
junction with the Yonge St. Mall. 


A suitable area or areas should be selected after some further detailed . 
study by the Planning Staff in consultation with appropriate civic 


departnients. 


The full co-operation of various business and residents 


groups should be sought in planning and influencing the project. As many 
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of the recommendations of this report as can be implemented in the 
short term should be incorporated in the project area including: 


-Cleaning of buildings 

~Planting large trees and shrubs 

~Installaticn of distinctive and co-ordinating street furniture 

~ie. street signs, benches, mailboxes and newspaper dispensers, kiosks - 

planters, trash bins, bicycle racks, telephone booths. 

-~Sidewalk widenings on-major shopping streets and development of mini 
malls on abutting side-streets , 

~air pollution control stations 

~enforcement of noise controls 

~Installation of bu/streetcars waiting shelters 

~Installation of environmental deatures such as fountains, planting 
including shxubs, flower beds and hedges. - 

--Landscaping of parking lots. 


(Page 11} 


Acd I. Subways 
Subways 


The Committee feels that the environmental quality of the public transit 
system has severe shortcomings. 


The Stations are singularly dull, antiseptic and aevora of character 
The Stations lack orientation in relation to the Surfaces 
Inadequate directional signage. 

No provision made for aged and Nengseeepes in terms of sitting spaces, 
escalators and elevators. oe ie ; 


o 


Severe buffetting effect of wind forced into Stations by arriving 
and departing trains. 

Interior and exterior design of transit vehicles could be congider- 
ably improved. 

Too much echo effect in subway stations due ta ovex-abundance 

‘of reflective surfaces, ; 

Physical Discomfort due to peak hour congestion 

Entrances to subway ignore climatic conditions. 


We recommend that all the above factors be taken into account. and 
significantly impoved in all new subway construction, where existing 
plant requires renovations and where any developments are ooreceoe 
to the existing system. 


SECTION 5: A LIGHT 


Supplement to Environmental Subcommittee's Report on the Topic of 
Street Lighting. . 


The following are a few of the statements made by J. Chisvin, P, Eng. 
in a presentation to the Subcommittee: 


l. "Generally, there is more than one principal object to be attained 
in every (lighting) installation, and consequently, a lighting system 
must be considered qualitatively as well as quantitatively. In 
order to be successful, a lighting design must satisfy many different 
required parameters." 


2. “Increases in light levels beyond reasonable levels increases the 
discomfort due to higher glare. factors which in turn make it again 
more difficult to see and has deleterious psychological and physical 
affects." 


3, "The eye tends to be attracted to the brightest object in the field 
of view, and to the greatest contrast in colour and shape, the 
most striking pattern, and anything which appears unnatural in the 
situation in relation to other senses.’ High brightness causes loss 
of perception if one is attracted to high level brightness and can . 
perceive no information on which to focus, the eye scans in vain, 
finding it psychologically unpleasant and tiring with corresponding 
loss of perception." 


4, “Many conflicting demands arise in attempting to define the optimum 
luminous environment, for any activity. Recognition must be given 
to the fact that the mechanistic factors in lighting design should 
be tempered by other criteria, which so far can only be valid judge- 
ment of the designer. Light is a plastic, amorphous element and 
it's most successful use is more often an art form than a precise 
science." 


5. "To enlist the force of light in the service of mankind by properly 
illuminating our ribbons of streets, by shaping the brilliance of 
our cities, and the radiance of our buildings, is the challenge 
which must be shared by a multi~disciplinary group of engineers, 
not only that of the illuminating engineer working in isolation.” 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Light poles can be used for many other purposes besides lighting. 


2. Width of street, type of street and many other factors make it 
impossible to standardize street lighting. 


3. "Street lighting" comes partly from street lights but also from spill 
lighting from stores etc. 


4. Street lighting is the responsibility of the Department of Public 
Works who is turn have Toronto Hydro supervise the lighting requirements. 
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Nuclear energy accounts for about 20% of Ontario’s hydro output 
at present but will probably increase to 40% in the near future, 
Atomic Energy Commission and Ontario Hydro jointly are foremost in 
the world in the development of Atomic Energy according to Mr. 
Chisvin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


With a view to minimizing light pollution, making our streets and other 
public spaces more attractive and encouraging: the.use.. and providing 
safety and security on the streets, the Committee recommends that: 


1. 


2. 


PRems 


Minimum and maximum quality and quantity criteria should be established 
to control glare, colour, flashing and location of street lights. 


‘The City should carefully regulate street lighting as it affects 


traffic lights so as to prevent other lighting from detracting from 
the effectiveness of traffic lights. 


Whenever possible the top layer of road surfaces should be a material. 
lighter in colour instead of asphalt so as to increase the efficiency 
of street lighting and at the same time lighter coloured material 
should also have a diffusing quality to minimize glare especially 
during bright sunny days. ; 


Light standards should be used for as many other purpoSes as pos—- 
sible consistent with good design.’ 
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